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A large share of common decency 
consists in refraining from what 


Brutal Prankness. 


one would like to do. Entire frankness may be 
brutal ; it often is so. Not what we are prompted to 
do or to say, but what we ought to be prompted to 
say or to do, should be our guide of speech and ac- 
tion. Virtuous repression is a factor in all tolerable 


frankness. 
=o 


An education is a valuable posses- 
sion; but. no one need stop from 
doing that which he can do simply 
because he feels that he has had an insufficient edu- 
cation, True education is a developer of personal 
character. He who has character enough to have a 
thought, an idea, a sentiment, a conviction, can pretty 
surely express that character when the time for its 
expression comes. He need not look back to see 
Whether he has gone through with the formalities of 
4 conventional “education.” He must not, as Car- 


Without 
an Education. 
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lyle puts it, “ quarrel with his up-bringing.” His 
present business is with the’ present uses of present 
forces and resources, aspirations and impulses. 


ean 


God is to man all that man needs 
Our Whole Supply. in God. If he is man’s strength, he 
is also man’s refuge. He puts hard things in our 
way, and bids us to overcome them. But he does not 
forget our limitations, our need of cover and refuge. 
We must go out to do battle, but he covers our head 
in the day of battle. There is a mother-like side to 
God. If he forces us out under the scorching sun, he 
provides us also the cool and sheltered nook for our 
refreshing. We have a storm to breast, and he pro- 
vides an overshadowing wayside rock, where we may 
take refuge as we go on, and so gather strength for 
renewed progress. As our refuge, God is strength to 
us; as strength to us, he is our refuge. Men aid us 
in this or in that; they go with us part way. God 
goes with us the whole way; he aids us in all; he 
meets our full need. 
R 
All good work is work of prepara- 
rem tion, and all faithful preparation is 
. itself good work. A faithful life is 
a good and desirable preparation for death ; but the 
best thing about it is that it is a faithful life. Many 
persons seem to have an idea that life must be looked 
at mainly as a preparation for death, and that the 
principal reason for wanting to be decent, and to be 
found in situations.of propriety and virtue, is the 
danger of dying Where it were better that one should 
not be found. They do not wish to be “ ushered into 
the presence of their Maker” in dubious situations, 
or with soiled garments. But the person who has a 
right ideal of life, and a right sense of his responsi- 
bility, will remember that he is, in‘a very true sense, 
always in the presence of his Maker. He will regard 
it just as undesirable to have his Maker find him in 
sciled garments, or in doubtful situations, on one side 
of the death-line as on the other. It is all right to 
want to die right, but we must live for life’s sake, not 
for death’s sake. 
29 
A “ Bureau of Information” in a 
busy city railway station has its 
value in more directions than are 
at first apparent. It is full of suggestions, to one 
who would watch it for a few minutes from outside, 
as well as to one who would obtain information from 
the man who is inside. An intelligent, keen-minded 
man sits within a little enclosure, ready to answer 
questions from any one who chooses to ask them. 
Hour after hour he sits there, patiently answering in- 
telligent questions, and patiently hearing stupid, queru- 
lous, and hopelessly indefinite ones. It would be a 
good training for the average father or mother to sit 
there for, say, a single hour, in order to learn patience 
in dealing with the busy-minded little questioners in 
the home circle. Not one man or woman in five, 
perhaps not one in twenty, puts a question explicitly 
and intelligibly in coming hurriedly to such a place 
for information. Go and standby the window of 
such a “ Bureau” for a little time, if you have any 
doubt on this point, and listen to the questioners. 
“When does the next train come in?” or “ When 


Learning how to 
Ask Questions. 
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does the next train go out?” or “Is the New York 
train on time?” and so on, at a station where trains 
are leaving and coming every five minutes over vari- 
ous lines, and the questioner gives no intimation of 
the particular train asked about. ‘“ Where can I find 
my baggage?” or “ Where had I better stop in the 
city?” or “Is there a parlor car on this train?” 

r “Do we stop for lunch anywhere, on this train?” 

r “ Why is this train so late?” or 
next train in the depot?” and thus question after 
question by questioner after questioner, without the 
possibility of one of the questions being answered or 
understood by the brightest-witted representative of 
the obliging railway corporation. Would it be a 
wonder if such a man sometimes lost patience with the 
stupid questioners? Would it not be well for us to 
learn how to ask questions there or elsewhere? Ought 
we not to take a lesson in patience with quéstioners, 
from those who bear so patiently with such continuous 
vagueness in questions ? 


CH 


Mistaken Views of Forgiveness. 


| eceapelerersan is the blotting out, or covering 

up, or taking away, or pardoning, of an offense, 
or a wrong, or an injury, ora crime. The basis of 
forgiveness is a spirit of love on the part of the one 
against whom the offense has been committed, or the 
wrong done. Real love is not conditioned on strict 
justice. Real love is, ever outgoing and ongoing. 
The loving one does not give his love only where it 
is desired or deserved. If he truly loves one, so long 
as he is he and the other is the other, he continues fo 
love that one, because he is himself and the other is 


the other’s self. Love is not. necessarily mutual. 


God’s love includes the unthankful and the evil; and 
all love that is patterned after God's love is constant 
and true in spite of the unworthiness of its object, or 
of its lack of response or recognition. 

Proffered forgiveness may indeed not be accepted. 
In such a case, the one who has done the wrong will 
not consent to be forgiven, even while the one wronged 
is in a forgiving spirit. But the spirit of forgiveness 
is not dependent on the spirit or conduct of the one 
who needs forgiveness. Even if there be no confes- 
sion of wrong, or sorrow for an offense, or reparation 
of an injury, or asking of pardon, the spirit of true 
love on the part of the one iajured, will cause him to 
be in the attitude and spirit of forgiveness, although 
he be unable to manifest that spirit and attitude, 
from lack of an opportunity. An unforgiving spirit 


is incompatible with love, and he who is unforgiving . 


toward his fellow-man cannot, in the nature of things, 
be forgiven by his Father in heaven, who is also the 
Father of his erring brother. Hence, if one who has 
been wronged must wait until his forgiveness be asked 
for, or be deserved, by the wrong-doer, before he can 
have the spirit of forgiveness, he can be kept back 
from the possibility of acceptance with God until his 
evil-disposed fellow has changed his mind and course 
of action. But he who has a loving heart can for- 
give freely, even where forgiveness is neither sought 
nor merited. 

A love that forgives, that blots out, that covers 
over, that wipes away, that pardons an offense com- 
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mitted, forgets that offense as an offense, forgets it as 
an injury to the one against whom it has been done. 
Hence forgiveness includes forgetting, so far as the 
personal wrong goes. But forgiveness.does not neces- 
sarily include. absolute forgetfulness of the facts, so 
far as they are indicative of the qualities of mind 
and character, and the distinctive liabilities and ten- 
dencies, of the wrong-doer. A remembrance of those 
facts, for the sake of him who has done wrong, may 
be a positive duty on the part of the one who has 
gained this knowledge through his experiences. And 
here is where mistaken views of forgiveness are com- 
mon among men. 

If a business man were wronged by a trusted clerk, 
who betrayed his confidence and misused money given 
into his charge, he might be ready to forgive that 
clerk unqualifiedly ; but it would not follow that he 
should be willing to trust him with like responsibili- 
ties and like opportunities another time, For the 
clerk’s sake, the employer might feel it best to keep 
him away from temptations in the line of his disclosed 
special weakness. Ifa mother found that her nurse- 
girl had a disposition that caused her to enjoy tor- 
menting little children, and that she had already 
injured for life the baby given into her care by 
putting one of its eyes out, the duty of forgiving the 
wrong done to her by this servant would not include 
the duty of considering that servant a fit person to 
take care of little children in her family or in 
another household. 

The wrong-doer who is peculiarly liable to fail at 
one point or another, who shows himself untruthful, 
or dishonest, or impure, or quick-tempered, or inclined 
to drink, may, indeed, be forgiven for his special 
offenses ; but his peculiarities should not be lost sight 
of by him who has learned them to his bitter cost. 
Love may cover the old offense, but it ought not to 
blot out a recognition of the tendency and dangers 
of one’s nature and disposition. Forgiveness of a per- 
sonal injury does not necessarily shut the injured 
one’s eyes to the essential weakness of the forgiven 
one’s character. Love may still go out toward one 
who cannot be trusted. Many a mother loves a son 
whom she knows to be unworthy, and many a friend 
loves unwaveringly a friend whom he could not 
recommend to another as worthy of confidence. For- 
giveness does not in itself change the nature of one 
who is forgiven. 

A sensible New England clergyman had a way- 
ward son who betrayed and injured his father again 
and again, obtaining money from him on false pre- 
tenses, and having assurances of forgiveness after 
every offense. When years of this kind of experience 
had passed, the father received a loving letter from 
his long-absent son, who was now on the Pacific 
coast, saying that he was at last converted, and pur- 
posed living a new life, and he wanted an assurance of 
his father’s forgiveness, while he would also like a 
check for fifty dollars to begin life anew with. The 
father wrote back in substance: “I am very glad to 
hear, my dear son, of your purposed change of life. I 
gladly send you the assurance of my hearty forgive- 
ness, but I cannot send a check for the fifty dollars. 
I am afraid it might prove a temptation to you, and 
I would not endanger your safety in such a way.” 
That was a loving and a prudent way of looking at 
the matter. Forgiveness of the wrongs done to him 
by that son did not renew the father’s confidence in 
the son’s integrity ; so he wisely forwarded the for- 
giveness, but withheld the cash. 

Even God’s forgiveness will not make the past as 
though it had never been; it will not restore to a 
man a leg that he lost through early transgression, 
or give him back his sight, if his eyes were put out 
in a season of wrong-doing. Man’s forgiveness cannot 
compass more than God’s can. God's love goes out 
unfailingly to sinners, and ever desires their forgive- 
ness; but God’s forgiving love to aged sinners cannot 
restore to them the early freshness of their innocent 
child nature, or make their minds as though they 
had never filled them with impure thoughts. Men 


wuts 
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who, in God-likeness, forgive the injuries received at 
the hands of their fellows, may have a duty to say, 
“We forgive you freely, but we cannot see our way 
clear to commend you to others as trustworthy at the 
points where you have already failed so often.” 

True forgiveness goes out toward those who have 
wronged us, without waiting for reparation or peni- 
tence, or even for a request for pardon. But forgive- 
ness does not shut the eyes of a wise man to the les- 
sons of the past in their bearings on the future. A 
man may be forgiven seventy times seven times, by one 
who ought to know better than to recommend him to 
others, even once, as trustworthy and upright. 


What one man likes, another man is 
Dr. W. Wye Smith's pretty sure to dislike. And, contrari- 
gap pedir gg wise, when a man has a positive dis- 
like for the work of a preacher ora 
writer, he may know that others are certain to be pleased 
with just that which displeases him in the performance 
under criticiam. Recently a Scotchman, resident in New 
Jersey, took exception to Dr. William Wye Smith’s 
Scotch versions of the Bible, as published in these col- 
umns. It was shown, however, that many others admired 
these versions. And now from Canada there comes this 
tribute to their value, from a correspondent in Nova 
Scotia: 


I am Scotch born, from the East Neuf o’ Fife, and I appre- 
ciate Dr. W, Wye Smith’s Scotch version of the Scriptures very 
highly. Now and again I seem to obtain new light on old, 
familiar passages, as rendered in my native dialect, which I 
think he understands thoroughly. 
selections. 


I hope he will continue his 


a 


It requires less love and less courage 
to strike a blow, by word or by muscle, 
at a man whose views you dislike, than to set yourself 
patiently and tenderly at the work of finding what the 
truth is, and then advocating it in fidelity and gentleness, 
But the fighting instinct is strong in human nature, asin 
dog nature; and the average man takes an interest in a 
dog-fight, or in any quarrel that partakes of its main quali- 
ties. A New York correspondent voices this feeling, 
when he writes to the Editor, as follows : 


Daring to do Right. 


You don’t hit the “ Higher Critics” and “ Blakeslee Sys- 
tem ”’ of lessons hard enough to suit me. You seem to be afraid: 


The Editor is more desirous of holding up the correct 
standard in spirit and methods of work than of de- 
nouncing those who fail to see the truth as he sees it. 
He is not afraid to speak or act for what God tells him 
is right; but he is afraid to pass judgment on others of 
God’s children who take a different view of matters dear 
to himself as a child of God. He wants to have the 
courage of his convictions in behalf of the truth, and not 
to have the fear of seeming weak or timid when he re- 
frains from harsh judgments of those who have as good 
aright as himself to advocate their views and plans in 
God’s service. He doesn’t want to show cowardice by 
being bullied into wrong-doing. 


LS. 


He who loves the Bible, and feels the 
need of it, will have the Bible, and 
will enjoy reading and studying it, 
But neither man, woman, nor child can be made to love 
the Bible by means of rules or mechanical force. Yet 
there are many who think that the only way to bring 
others to a love of the Bible is to subject them to some 
kind of pressure that will necessitate their having the 
entire Bible in their hands, and turning over its leaves 
in search of aspecial passage. A kind lady correspondent 
in Canada, who has her views on this point, thus writes 
to the Editor: 


Lessson Helps and 
the Bible. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times owe you a debt of 
gratitude for the trouble you take in answering their many and 
varied questions. Induced by your readiness to notice any 
matter connected with Sunday-schoo]l work, I venture to call 
your attention to a point in regard to lesson helps that I do not 
remember having seen discussed. In our Sunday-school, as, 
no doubt, in many others, the question frequently comes up, 
How cau we prevail on the scholars to bring their Bibles to the 
class? So wany of them simply use the lessou helps. Now, 
wvuld it not aid, at least, to do away with this evil, if the pub- 
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lishers of lesson helps would omit the text of the lesson alto. 
gether? The notes, questions, suggestions, ete., would be just 
as much assistance, and both teacher and scholar would be 
obliged to use the Bible for the study of the lesson, If you 
think this suggestion of any importance, perhaps you will speak 
of it in Notes on Open Letters. 





This point is not so novel as the Canada correspondent 
supposes. It has been fully and often discussed in these 
pages. Ecclesiastica] bodies, and editors of religious 
periodicals, have frequently pressed the desirableness 
of omitting the Bible text from lesson leaves and other 
helps to study. But the growing good sense of Bible 
lovers on all sides has recognized the truth that, what. 
ever else is to be left out of a lesson help, the Bible text 
should not be. Thousands of Sunday-school teachers 
and pupils carry with them during the week, as they go 
to and fro, the lesson leaves and lesson papers, in order 
to study at odd moments; and to deprive them of 
such opportunities would be to put a hindrance in the 
way of Bible lovers, Surely this ought never to be done. 
As to the use of Bibles in the class, every teacher can 
have just what he desires in that line. But if a teacher 
fails to reach his own ideal in this matter, it is not fair 
to call upon a publisher or a policeman to help bim in 
his effort. 








Fronting the Sun. 
A Sonnet. 


By Margaret J. Preston. 


AKE to thy cheerless soul the lesson taught 
By the wise groom, in that far Orient day 

When all in vain the emperor made essay 
To mount the mettled charger, which had caught 
Sight of its own weird shadow as it lay 
Exaggerate behind. ‘‘’Tis this has wrought 
His restless frenzy. When his face is brought 
To front the sun, his fright will pass away.” 


Turn thus, disheartened one, and face the light 

Of God’s clear shining, and the darkness cast 

By thy own fears shall all be overpast ; 

And, standing in his radiance, thou shalt find 

That fear has vanished in the effulgence bright, 

And that the shadow has been left behind, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Religious Development of Post- 
Exilic Israel. 


By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde. 


HE Exile forms an important and fruitful epoch in 
Israel’s history. Politically, aud, still more, reli- 
giously, the “remnant” that composed the second exodus 
from bondage to the Jand of promise, was entirely dif- 
ferent from the multitudes which the Gentile hosts had 
dragged into captivity. The wheat had been winnowed 
from the chaff, and the few thousands that returned to 
build up the waste places of Zion, had determination 
written on their brows, and zea! for the cause of Jehovah 
and the theocracy engraven on their hearts, Deutsch 
says, ‘from a reckless, godless, Jawless populace, they 
returned transformed into a pilgrim band.” The lessons 
of the captivity had not been lost upon them. The 
children of God, while strangers in a strange land, had 
realized that Jehovah wasa mighty ani a jealousGod, who 
knew not only how to redeem his promises, but also 
carry out his threat. 

A careless and rebellious people had learned by bitter 
experience that the divine warnings had not been cbild’s 
play, and in the repentance of their hearts, they ac 
knowledged their misfortunes as a just punishment of § 
righteous God. Now entirely sobered, the better ele 
ments seek to learn from the experiences and misfortunes 
of the past lessons of wisdom for the future. 

Theirs and their fathers’ sing had borne their legiti- 
mate fruits; disobedience to the divine commands )ad 
been the source of all their untold wo; the subjection of 
God’s inheritance to Gentile tyranny had been the ve0- 
geance of an outraged law. Post-exilic Israel is accord: 
ingly characterized by an entirely changed attitude of 
the people to the Mosaic code. The reformation under 
Ezra was the re-establishment of the principle of ab* 
lute and implicit obedience to every jot and tittle of the 
Simatic law. He was the Moses Redivivus. He und 
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his followers saw that Israel’s welfare depended entirely 
upon their fidelity to God and his commands, and, from 
that day on, the distinguishing features of a true Israel- 
ite consisted in the scrupulous adherence to the word of 
the law. 

That in Ezra’s mind this obedience, the true principle 
of the theocracy, did not consist merely in outward ob- 
servance, is evident from his words and works. He is 
not the cause of the abuse which late Judaism made of 
this principle, he is not the spiritual father of Pharisa- 
jsm and self-righteousness. The merely external and 
hypocritical observance of the law that is found in the 
contemporaries of Christ, are tares which the enemy 
sowed. -The spirit that later on finds its expression in 
the atomistic dissection ‘of the law in Talmud and rab- 
binical literature is not the legitimate outgrowth of his 
teachings. Nor are his teachings the source of the 
carnal views entertained by the New Testament Jews 
concerning the Messiah and his kingdom. The spirit- 
uality of Ezra’s reformation, in the course of time gave 
way to a carnal desire for this world’s grandeur and 
greatness as a reward for implicit obedience to the 
minutie of the legal code. The form overpowered the 
essence; and already in the heroic days of the Macca- 
bean era are seen the beginnings of the gradual petri- 
faction of Israel’s faithinto a cold formalism. However 
strong at times, a healthy spirit may develop itself in 
those ever-memorable days, as, for instance, in the ap- 
pointment of Simon as high priest and prince “until a 
reliable prophet should arise” (1 Macc. 14 : 25-29), 
yet the rise and rapid spread of the Pharisaic principles 
shows what religious tendencies were active. The 
“ Heiligherrschaft,” as Ewald calls it, the radical re- 
action against the neglect of the law in former days, 
found rapid growth in the centuries after the Return. 
Accordingly, too, study of the law became the one 
aim of inquiry and literary activity. However late the 
date of the written codification of the Mishna and 
Gemara may be, certain it is that their contents and meth- 
ods have their roots in the soil of the post-exilic period. 
Some of the Targumim, at least, can be reliably placed 
at that date, and it is historically certain that they were 
in general use long before the dags of Christ. It will 
not be going too far to say that the whole tendency of 
the times, from Malachi to John the Baptist, was a con- 
stantly increasing and internally degenerating spirit of 
the outward observance of the details of the law, a 
separation of the heart from the head, of moralfty from 
religion. 

Yet we should be forming an entirely one-sided idea of 
the Judaism of those days if we would take into consid- 
eration only their legalistic spirit and literature. -The 
problems of the age were such that an exclusive consid- 
eration and study of the law did not give answer to 
every question, The fate of Israel, especially its condi- 
tion of servitude to different masters, when compared 
with the promises of future glory and supremacy, pre- 
sented so many enigmas and interrogations that their 
solution could not otherwise than engage the attention 
of thoughtful minds, The author of the Book of Enoch 
laments: ‘‘ We hoped to be the head, and we became the 
tail.” From the days of Zerubbabel, the history of the 
faithful is one of continuous humiliations, defeats, and 
oppressions. And yet they were the children of Abra- 
ham, the chosen people of God, by virtue of the the- 
ocracy in an especial covenant with Jehovah, and blessed 
with the promises of glory when Zion should shine in 
splendor, and Israel enjoy the inheritance of the Lord. 
The bitter realities of the present seemed to belie the 
golden age as pictured by the prophets. It seemed as 
though God had forgotten his agreement, and that his 
arm had become too weak to accomplish his purposes. 
Apparently, the closest study of the law could not un- 
ravel this mystery. Accordingly we find, side by side 
with the predominating literature of the law, a class of 
works which deal with the intricacies of the present, and 
seek to harmonize Israel’s fate with Israel's divinely ap- 
pointed destiny. 

This is the deeply interesting and instructive apoca- 
lyptic literature to which the books of Enoch and the 
Jubilees, Fourth Ezra, Psalms of Solomon, the Jewish 
portions of the Sybilline prophecies, and other writings 
belong. In these the object is primarily apologetic, the 
Vindication of the divine dealing with the people, and 
the assurance that the day of consummation is close at 
hand. Those that were written before the days of Christ 
possess also an especial historic interest, as they reflect 
better than any other source the religious sentiments, 
beliefs, and feelings in which the New Testament age 
lived and moved, and had its being. Naturally, such 
books do not present a compendiam of Jewish dogmatics. 
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The writers have an eye to the people’s present wants, 
and their thoughts circle around the ove pivot of Israel’s 
future greatness. The writers aim to revive the sinking 
hopes of the faithful by apocalytic promises of the future. 
They are a faithful mirror of the religious sentiments of 
their times. 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 
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Concerning Special Prayer. 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HAT is good counsel which one of the sweetest and 
quaintest of our earlier English poets has given us 
concerning daily and habitual prayer. 


“ When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 
Give him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep.” 


“ Walk with thy fellow-creatures, note the hush 
And whisperings among them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath its morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know J AM—canst thou not sing ? 
Oh, leave thy cares anf follies! Go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day.” 


Yes, a day entered through the gates of daily and habit- 
ual prayer is aptest to be a prosperous day. 

But there are peculiar seasons when we are specially 
pressed to pray. Itis of such times God’s ancient singer 
sings in the Eighty-sixth Psalm: “ In the day of my 
trouble I will call upon thee; for thou wilt .answer 
me.” 

Think a ‘moment when specially to pray. The note 
concerning prayer which the psalm strikes, is prayer in 
the day of trouble. Yes, in the day of trouble do not 
grow despairing, or nervous and anxious, or sadly list- 
less, withdrawing the hand from the daily duty, or petu- 
lant and irritated toward Providence; rather refuse to 
be or do these things by giving yourself to special 
prayer. 

In the day of trouble, of business perplexity, pray. 
Have you ever thought how the right to pray about such 
matters is implicitly involved in that petition our Lord 
incorporated into the model prayer, “ Give us this day 
our daily bread”? Bread there is a large word, and 
stands for that whole side of our life and activity which 
has to do with our sustenance and comfort. It is into 
this side of things that our business roots itself, and 
therefore special liberty of petition concerning it is 
granted us. And when all sorts of obstacles and tangles 
emerge in the realm of our business, when the times 
squeeze as tliey do now in these sad days of aimless and 
incompetent political administration, when values fall 
and payments are laggard, and almost every man is sore 
bestead, one of the best and most overcoming things a 
man can do about this or that perplexity in business is 
specifically to pray about it. Various and surprising help 
of skill, wisdom, clear vision, if not of sudden deliver- 
ance, is apt to stream in upon the man who prays. 

In the day of trouble, of a great sorrow, pray. A pic- 
ture held me the other day. It was the interior of a 
European peasant’s home, rude and poor. A little child, 
deathly sick, was lying upon a bed made of chairs and 
pillows. On a table, bare and small, stood the remedies; 
and intently gazing upon the sick child, watching to get 
the first sign of response to the remedies just given, sat 
the physician. And the young father stood beside his 
wife with the look of sad endurance on his face; and the 
mother sat with her arms flung upon the only other 
table in the room, with her face hidden in her arms, but 
praying, 1 am sure. What better thing could the mother 
be doing than praying amid such troublous sorrow? 
Somehow prayer, in such a time, anchors to God, if it 
does nothing more, and prevents the soul from drifting 
lonelily off into the salt and bitter sea of a complete 
despair. 

In the day of trouble, of great weakness, pray. There 
are times when the nerve of energy seems utterly to 
relax, when strength seems to have been sucked up by 
some confronting difficulty or duty. If you must cease 
doing everything else then, you need not cease special 
praying. You ure in the precise crisis for special prayer. 
Often a conscious and confessed and dependent weak ness 
is the best strength. Just to hang on God, is frequently 
to quickest achieve. When the angel of the Lord had 
laid his finger on the thigh. of Jacob, and when, the 
pillar of strength fur the wrestier being thrown out of 


joint, he could no longer wrestle, but must simply and 
only cling, he conquered, We vanquish oftener by cling- 
ing than by wrestling. 

Also in the day of trouble, of great anxiety for others, 
or of some tormenting and haunting doubt, pray. Keep 
at special prayer in such special days of trouble, any way. 
And remember always this great fact about a day of 
trouble,—it is impossible that you come upon one in 
which you may not pray. 

Think a moment concerning how to pray. The Psalmist 
tells us, ‘In the day of trouble I will call upon thee.” 
Call, then; call audibly. It is a good thing, in the day 
of trouble, just to-put into words and voice, before God’s 
throne, the whole matter; to disclose and declare to him 
all the most hidden reserves and windings of the troublous, 
carking bother; to hold back nothing of it. Fre- 
quently the dragging of a- thing forth out of its dimness 
of mere thought about it, and the compelling it to clothe 
itself in distinct and identifying speech, is a tremendous 
help. And then there is also all the help which comes 
from the feeling that yon have actually made your 
heavenly Father a confidant. 

Call also with the speech of thought. Let the mind 
dwell inaudibly on the trouble and on God. Call also 
by holding yourself in steady communion with God. 
Keep in prayerful and communing mood toward God, 
whether your prayer and thought focus themselves on 
the particular trouble or not. 

All this is real calling, real prayer. 
James Montgomery tells it admirably : 


That hymn of 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast, 


“Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


“‘ Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips ean try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


“Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways, 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And ery, ‘ Behold he prays!’ 


‘Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 
His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


“Nor prayer is made by man alone; 
The Holy Spirit pleads, 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes, 


‘*Oh thou by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way, 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod ; 
Lord, teach us how to pray.” 


Think a moment, now, of the use of special prayer. 
The Psalmist sings its use also: “ For thou wilt answer 
me.” That is the use of special prayer,—that God will, 
somehow, answer. 

Sometimes, by calmness, you have been nervous and 
fretted and anxious. You havespecifically prayed about 
the troubling thing, and there has come to you a most 
gracious calm and holy strength, and resigned readiness 
to suffer or to do. Often in this way God answers 
special prayer, Sometimes by relief, by a kind of pro- 
phetic certainty of deliverance, God answers’ special 
prayer. Sometimes by reply delayed, God answers special 
prayer. Lazarus died, and the Lord still tarried; but he 
came with delayed, but with how much more glorious, 
answer, than the prayerful message to him of Mary and 
of Martha meant. Sometimes by denial God answers our 
special prayer, but only when denial of our request is bet- 
ter for us than assent would be. Do you enough remem- 
ber that the answer of denial is still real answer? And 
with God denial is always better blessing. Sometimes by 
unrecognized answer God makes reply to special prayer. 
You pray, and apparently nothing comes of it. But as 
the days go, you find that surely something has come of 
it. The causes for your trouble have dissipated slowly, 
perhaps, but steadily and really. You have been an- 
swered, though at the time you knew it not. 

Use special prayer for special times. 

“ More hings are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound vy goia chains about the feet of God,” 


Minneapolis, aainn, 
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Among the Navajos. 
By Frances C. Spdthawk. 


N OLD phase of the Indian question has been 
brought before the public again in the trouble 
about sending the Navajo children to school. Many of 
the papers have cried out upon it, although not one has 
shown how the matter can be settled in any other way 
than by educating the children, To the Navajos, with 
their primitive living, only one of three things remains, 
—they must change the environment of civilization 
about them, they must adapt themselves to it, or they 
must become victims of it. The first is impossible, the 
last would be a just reproach to us. The adaptation can 
come only through education. They will not desire 
education until acquaintance with its meaning makes it 
desirable to them; and at present it looks as if such 
acquaintance, whenever made, must be compulsory. 
They will die off in the face of civilization unless they 
are educated, and in this case there will be some fighting 
first. If their children are put to school, then they will 
fight. Surely, if we are to have trouble in any case, we 
dught to do the best possible for them. 

But is it, then, impossible to gain this point which must 
be gained, without rousing opposition disastrous to the 
Opposers?—an opposition to their best interests, it is 
true, and yet one which they believe themselves as 
parents called upon to make, and so which, in their mis- 
taken views, has the strongest authority. 

But, on the other hand, is it possible to pass over this 
gulf of hundreds of years between their heathen primi- 
tiveness and our advanced civilization? Is there any 
bridge across this abyss, anything that will bring them 
into an intercourse with us which shall be one of mutual 
sympathy, and not of war? 

‘Yes; the bridge of a common humanity and common 
human needs. 

Is this meretheory? If not, what evidence of it is there? 

One autumn day, not two years ago, there alighted on 
the Navajo reservation, from a stage drive of over sixty 
miles, following a long journey by rail, two women. 
Their household goods, comprising, not only their tent, 
but their provisions, had not yet arrived. As they 
waited at the trader’s store, a few rods from the site of 
their new home, the Indians at the store looked at them 
with an appreciable distrust mingled with their curiosity 
for the power behind these pleasant-faced women might 
be the power that through them could force their chil- 
dren into school. Politeness did not fail them, however, 
and, though the looks were somewhat askance, the greet- 
ings were friendly, One woman, as she was leaving, came 
up and shook hands with them, and assuréd them that 
she was glad to see them, but that she had no children. 

For a month there was life in a tent; then a rude 
house was put up, with which some of the Indians 
helped. It had been only shortly before, that a mis- 
sionary who had come to the reservation, and talked to 
the Navajos about sending their.children to school, had 
been threatened with death. Yet these two women had 
come to open a school, and to tell the Indians the gospel 
story. But first they themselves were to be made ready 
by learning the language, and then the Navajos were to 
be prepared by learning to trust their new friends: 
Meanwhile they had slipped in so quietly, and settled 
in so remote a corner, that the Indians did not know 
that this little triangular patch belonged to the reserva- 
tion at all. 

It seemed as if two persons better able to conquer a 
problem set before them never lived. Ifasked, they would 
say that it was the Power that sent them forth that was 
sustaining them. Yes; and it had also gifted them 
with the faculty of—as Mrs, Stowe puts it— lifting 
people by the right handle,” They were full of tact; 
they bubbled up to the brim with common sense, 

What, under the circumstances, was sure to happen, 
did happen. The fear of the Indians about school was 
allayed; they came to feel that nothing was to be done 
by force, and in their visits to the strangers—and these 
were many—curiosity soon gave place to deeper needs, 
and these ladies became to them helpers, smoothers of 
the hard road of their poverty and suffering. Those who 
had coughs came for help, and received simple remedies, 
and often liniment rubbed on chest and throat ; sprained 
arms were relieved by their bathing and bandaging ; in 
winter storms and cold this little home was a half-way 
house between the valley and the mountain recesses, 
where, at the end of the long trail, the Indians could 
find their families and their stock. The inmates did not 
wonder that often they lingered by their fire. The 
medicine-men also came to them for treatment, and 
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were not questioned why they did not heal thentselves. 
One of these, whom they met in a hogan where they 
had carried only food because he was performing his 
incantations, asked them for some medicine for himself, 
because this singing made him hoarse. 

With the greatest care not to offend prejadices or 
superstitions, they put the Indians, as far as it lay in 
their power, into that condition of health and comfort 
which, judging by the example of our Saviour, is the 
best preparation for spiritual receptiveness. 

They could not, for some time, find an interpreter to 
teach them the language; but for all that they im- 
mediately began to study it by means of the Indians 
themselves. They would get the Navajo men to come 
and give them lessons in Navajo, for which they would 
pay in food and clothing. As the Indians did not know 
English, sentences, except the very simplest, were be- 
yond them; but they readily taught words. And this is 
not all, for they showed great interest in the English. 
They would sometimes sit with pencil and paper 
“laboriously trying to copy some new word;” and 
when a father and, son came to tracing the figures and 
counting up to ten, they were full of pride and joy at 
their success. No one was unwise enough to hint to 
them that this was the very beginning of the school they 
so much dreaded. But it was evidence, and other also 
was not wanting, that it wag not hatred of learning 
better ways which they objected to, but that terrible thing 
that was all school meant to them,—the carrying their 
children away from them for no purpose which they 
could discover except that of torture. In regard to their 
readiness to learn when no such idea obtrudes itself, one 
of these workers writes: “The Navajos, being depend- 
ent upon their own exertions for a living, are glad to 
get any help about knowing how to do things, if the 
help presents itself just right; that is, if they find out 
one will help them, and if they are left to ask for the 
help.” Surely, in this the Navajos exactly resemble 
their white brothers, from whom came the proverb, 
“‘ Never give advice nor salt till you are asked.” 

This coyness of the Indians does not come from con- 
ceit. They are suspicious that every act of a white man 
has a sinister motive; and if one seem to do‘them a 
kindness, behind it. lurks an advantage to be gained by 
himself. They do not know how, unwittingly, they may 
by acceptance bind themselves to him, and’ be cozened 
out of their rights, or what they may find will be held as 
an equivalent for their lands which they, as well as the 
white man, know the value of. These workers could do 
more because they were women, and therefore not such 
objects of distrust to the Indians, 

For example, one day there came three Indians, one a 
stranger. The woman of the party requested to borrow 
the coffee-mill, which she used with satisfaction, instead 
of preparing her coffee in the Indian way by pounding 
it between two stones, She was then permitted to place 
the food she had brought upon the table in the room, 
and around this the three took their meal. Meanwhile 
her husband had asked permission to show the stranger 
the Sioux photographs that the ladies had brought with 
them. After examining these with interest and increased 
confidence in the people who had been working among 
other Indians also, he finally delivered himself of his 
errand. He was building a house. Would Miss R—— 
send to Durango and buy for him two windows and two 
chairs like her own, and he would pay for them. If he 
should ask white men to sell to him, they would try to 
get the most that they could out of him. He thought 
women would be fair with him. Later, this same man 
came to them for wood for his door. He had taken the 
required length and width by means of a piece of yarn 
with two knots. The two planks they could let him 
have, made the door too wide. They could only lend 
him a dull hatchet, but with this he hewed off the side 
of the door, making a straighter line than they would 
have thought could have been done with a broad-ax. 

The women with their children came constantly ; many 
of them barefooted in the snow, and all thinly clad. Very 
frequently among these came with her babies the woman 
who had assured them that she had no children. They 
came for many purposes,—to bake their bread, to do their 
washing, to have their children clothed. They would 
watch their white friends ironing, or busy with some other 
domestic duty, and, after a time, they would offer to help. 
They were always allowed to do so, even if, after they 
had gone, the dishes were rewashed. When a number of 
women came together, Miss R—— would go to the store, 
buy some calico, and set the women making garments 
for their children. In visiting the hogans, one of these 
women told them that the reason that she fastened her 
baby to a board, putting the soft inuer bark of the cedar 
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between this and the tender little limbs, was only because 
she did not know how to dress her baby like white 
babies. One day a girl of eleven came for a dress that 
these friends had been making for her. She herded her 
married sister’s sheep on the mountains, and all the win- 
ter had had only ragged, dirty white clothing and a thin 
shawl. The pretty dress they gave her was trimmed 
with cuffs and belt and a sailor collar. The sad eyes 
brightened at the sight. ‘Poor child!” writes Miss 
R——, “she was so pleased. I never before saw her 
look happy.” 

The warm garments that men and women received at 
need, they were in some way made to earn, or to feel 
that they had earned them by work. For their teachers 
wished, above all things, to leave untouched that splen- 
did foundation for Anglo-Saxon civilization, their in- 
dependence; for the Navajos are as independent as thie 
proudest of the white men. No rations, and only a very 
few stores are issued at the agency, gnd, of these few, the 
Indians in the San Juan Valley get nothing. The road 
across the mountains to the agency is too long and too 
rugged ; and so, whatever articles of any description they 
have, they earn. So that they stand on a par with the 
white man in what Emerson makes the beginning of all 
success, the fighting their way to their own loaf. 

A mighty poor loaf it is, however; and that their in- 
dustry does not bring them better reward is partly due 
to the nature of their country, in which crops of any 
amount. cannot be raised without irrigation.. The seeds 
given them, the potatoes lent them to be planted and 
paid back in equal numbers from the crop raised, they 
made the best use of that they could. The spirit in 
which they met this help, one day found an expression. 
Some Indians had come to the house to sell certain 
things, among them a woman bringing melons and other 
things raised from these very seeds. When they under- 
stood—and it was with difficulty—that their friends were 
not only without the silver money which is the only 
money in which they will deal, but without the paper 
money to get this from the trader, such a look of wonder 
and pity came over this Indian woman’s face! She 
pushed the things toward them saying that she wanted 
no money, she gave ¢hem, and added some corn-bread. 

When irrigation comes, the Indians of the San Juan 
Valley will raise good crops, and live-in permanent homes 
there. Upon their habits of industry and their perma- 
nent abodes, schools and school training may be readily 
built up. 

Why does not the Indian Office do this? Because 
Congress has not yet appropriated the money. But why 
does it not take up the line of such work as this, follow 
itup? Why, Miss R—— is already acting under the di- 
rect authority as government matron, and the reason that 
there are not fifty more acting in the same capacity, if 
not with all her wisdom and zeal, is for the very simple 
reason that all money allowed for government matrons 
is constantly in use from a knowledge of the importance 
of these. It remains for Congress to appropriate more; 
then, with this and irrigation an accomplished fact, in- 
stead of a promise, which the Indians much fear is merely 
a bribe to get possession of their children, the work 
would go on steadily, and the result would prove a happy 
union of the disjointed proverb, which would run: “ Man 
has his will, and woman has her way.” 

Boston, Mass. 
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That Quiet Class. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


HE class that is easiest to manage would seem the 

easiest to teach. And this might prove to be the 

case, if this appearance of quiet was the result of an 

eager, breathless interest in the lesson. However, it is 

more often the case that this quiet comes from laziness 
and indifference to the lesson. 

The unwary teacher/may be tempted to save herself 
work by choosing this quiet class, and in the end find 
that she has taken the most difficult class in the Sunday- 
school. A class showing force and energy enough to 
invent mischief, offers possibilities for the teacher 0 
turn this misdirected force and energy into its proper 
channels, A: noisy enthusiasm is better than a lifeless 
calm. The teacher may arm herself to successfully 
meet an active opposition, but what is more hopeless 
than a passive indifference ? 

After a successful experience with “ that class of boys,” 
Miss A was given a quiet class of little girls. From 
force of habit, Miss A—— prepared her lesson in the 
usual way. In her plan, the choicest pictures and stories 
were to be reserved for critical moments; for instunce, 
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when John was dealing out cigarette pictures, or when 


_ Tom was fastening burdocks in the little girl’s long hair, 





In the case of the cigarette pictures, Miss A would 
quietly remark, “I have some prettier pictures than 
those, and when I have told you the stories about them, 
you may have them to take home.” 

The burdock mischief was met in this way: “If you 
boys will carefully save all those -burdocks, and put 
them in a safe place, out of sight, I will show you, after 
the lesson, how to make of them pretty vases and pitchers 
with bandles,” 

By showing respect for their treasures, and always 
keeping her word, Miss A won the confidence of her 
boys. But the utter indifference of the little girls to 
Jesson and teacher alike shut out all hope of winning 
confidence in this way, and called for greater exertion and 
more self-control than was needed in managing the boys. 
The reserved treasures and surprises were brought out 
with the hope of brightening the eyes into some show of 
interest, but without success. 

This first Sunday’s experience was trying, for the 
little girls, with listless attitude, drooping shoulders, 
and weary eyes, looked but did not see, appeared to 
listen but did not hear. 

“Oh, if I could only get them to square their shoul- 
ders, and show a bit of interest!” thought the despair- 
ing Miss A 

But to-day this was not to be. Already for many 
months choice pictures and stories had been offered 
them, by former teachers, in such lavishness and variety 
that these things had ceased to be a novelty. 

“Tt is an unnatural state of things for a child to look 
bored,” thought Miss A——. ‘‘ Now what is the cause?” 

This question was answered for her somewhat unex- 
pectedly. A lady of acknowledged intellectnal ability, 
while comparing the old and new methods of teaching, 
said, ‘* You make your children lazy by your new meth- 
ods, because the teacher does all the work.” 

Miss A , after defending herself, could not shake 
off the feeling that this criticism was just; and this is the 
result of her meditations : 

“The activities of my quiet little girls have never been 
called into play. They have been required to sit pas- 
sively, while the teacher uses ber utmost exertion to 
elaborate a carefully prepared lesson. This plan may 
answer for an adult class, but children cannot concen- 
trate their (yet untrained) faculty of attention for any 
length of time; and, feeling no responsibility, because 
no effort either mental or physical seems to be required 
of them, they wait as patiently as possible for their re- 
lease. And when release comes at last, away they run, 
shaking off the lesson rather more rapidly than they 
shake off the restraint of their quiet ‘ company manners.’ ” 

Miss A ’s plan of reform is that henceforth the 
children shall do all the work, while the teacher retires, 
apparently, to the background. The following is an 
outline of the plan. : 

Allow time in the class every Sunday to prepare the 
advanced lesson. The children may then choose their 
own particular work for the following Sunday. The 
child who chooses the duty of ‘‘ map-drawer ” .for the 
class is invited to spend one evening during the week 
with the teacher, in order to practice the map-drawing 
with tracing-paper. 

The child who chooses to print the golden text on the 
blackboard (from memory, of course) is allowed to take 
home an alphabet of fancy letters (those used for em- 
broidery, or for lettering diplomas, can easily be ob- 
tained), for the practice of her text during the week. 

Several Bible histories for young people, or other 
books of reference, are obtained, and topics relating to 
the lesson are given out beforehand, according to the 
ability of the children, who may borrow the books to 
prepare a paper or a recitation. 

Plan to keep the laziest children on their feet as much 
as possible. These are the ones who must collect the 
pennies, distribute cards or papers, or arrange the chairs, 
etc. Forsmaller children,—who al ways thoroughly enjoy 
anything they have made themselves,—it is a good plan 
to induce them to save all the pictures they can find in 
their old lesson-leaves or quartéflies, with the help of 
older brothers and sisters. 

These pictures can be mounted on panels of paper 
cambric, Let the children mount them, if possible, and 
cut the cambric in yard lengths. Buy cambric of a 
neutral tint for colored pictures, and of a delicate shade 
o! blue for those uncolored. 

If the children arrange the pictures in order of event, 
and in their proper relation, these panels will be of 
Value in review lessons. 

Use home-made flour-paste and large brusles in the 
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work of mounting. In pasting, spread the cambric flat 
on a bare table, and press the pictures down with a soft 
cloth, 

This plan is still a matter of experiment, but will 
succeed if the children are made to feel that on their 
individual exertions depends the success of the lesson ; 
for, in feeling the weight of responsibility, they work 
hard, and thoroughly enjoy their work. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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By Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


E ALWAYS called him “ Harry,” though his 
name was really Dick. We couldn’t help our- 
selves, vou see; for there were only three of us,—Tom 
Willis, Dick Denman, and Dick Brown,—that’s me,— 
and Miss Simpson always called us “Tom, Dick, and 
Harry.” So,as Dick Denman was a year younger than I, 
and not nearly so ready to speak up for his rights, he 
had to be Harry, in spite of himself. 

There were only four houses at our end of the village 
on Tyson Street, and beyond Miss Simpson’s was the 
beach. We three boys had lots of fun together. In 
winter our cove generally froze over, if there was any ice 
at all; and in summer there were boats and fishing and 
bathing, and the pine woods on the point to play In- 
dian in. 

* Harry” Denman was the only one of us who had a 
sister near his own age, and sometimes we used to envy 
him; but quite as often we thought he made a ridiculous 
fuss over a girl who couldn’t do half the things that a 
boy could, and who didn’t care much about our rough 
play. Indeed, we sometimes used to say that Harry 
was more than half a girl himself, because he had quiet 
ways, and would rather give up any time than fight. 
But then Lucy Denman was an extra nice girl, and if 
anybody out of Tyson Street had said a word against. her, 
Tom and I would have been about as ready to stand up 
for her as her own brother Harry. 

You see, we didn’t understand then as well as we do 
now that a fellow could be brave and not talk about 
it, and that a boy who didn’t care to risk his life for 
nothing at all might be quicker to do it, when there 
came a chance that he did care about, than some of the 
rest of us; and we rather roughed it on Harry now and 
then. He was so good-natured that he didn’t often have 
his own way, and so ready to help that he did more than 
his fair share of the work when we ‘were out together. 

Lavenham Academy, where we all went to school, was 
a big brick building halfway up the hill at the other end 
of the village. Half of it was for boys, and half for 
girls, and Harry Brown and his sister always made it a 
point to walk to school together. 

Lucy was in the graduating class, and the great event 
of the year was the Commencement. The graduating 
class spoke in the opera house, and people came in from 
all around to hear them, and see the show, and hear the 
music. They had a band down from the city, and gen- 
erally asked some great man to make a speech; and, 
after it was all over, the alumni had a dinner, and the 
graduates were invited. Altogether, it was a big event 
for quiet Lavenham, and there was always a crowd. 

The Opera House, where the show was held, had been 
built for traveling shows which sometimes came to 
Lavenham ; and it had a big stage and some very shabby 
scenery. It was a dingy place, with a high roof sup- 
ported by tall iron pillars that stood out three or four 
feet in front of the galleries. We boys used to challenge 
each other to jump from the upper gallery and slide 
down one of these pillars to ‘the floor; but not even the 
most reckless ever dared to try it. 

They were to have an extra fine Commencement that 
year, partly because one of the generals of the army, who 
was born at Lavenham, was to be there and make the 
speech, and partly because the class was an unusually 
large one, and the father of one of the scholars was to give 
the dinner at his big house on the shore. We were all 
very anxious to see the general, Tom and I especially, 
because we expected to be soldiers. Harry was going to 
be a doctor, and we didn’t think there was anything very 
brave or fine about that. 

A few days before Commencement, Lucy Denman 
asked us to help decorate the Opera House. We were 
willing enough, aud really had great fun ovefMit. There 
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were heaps of flags to be draped, and yards upon yards 
of red, white, and blue cloth to be twisted about the pil- 
lars and along the front of the galleries, and wreaths and 
festoons of Christmas green and ground pine and club 
moss to be made and hung. We climbed about on lad- 
ders to our hearts’ content, and Tom nearly broke his 
neck leaning over the front of the stage to nail a wreath 
so that it would hang over the piano. If I hadn’t caught 
him and pulled him back, I believe he would have 
dropped head first on the keys, and that would have 
spoiled the piano, and Tom too, I am afraid; for the box 
was as high as the second gallery. 

Most of the younger scholars sat with their parents, 
but, as a reward for our help, I suppose, Lucy had given 
us the choice of all the spare seats in the house. We 
took places in the front of the stage box,—not the one that 
Tom tried to fall out of, but the one on the other side, 
We wanted to see everything, and we had some flowers 
we wanted to throw when Lucy spoke. It was all for the 
glory of Tyson Street, Tom said; but, as I told you, we 
thought a great deal of Lucy, if she was only a girl. 

The evening passed off splendidly. Every seat was full, 
and the general made a rattling speech about the school 
when he was a boy, and what he expected of the boys 
and girls who were growing up. “After he was through, 
Lucy spoke the valedictory, and we threw our flowers, 
Then I supposed the show was over, but the principal 
got up, and said that, if the audience would be quiet, 
there was to be a photograph taken of the siage and of 
the people. The lights would be put out, he said, and a 
flash-light made by which the pictures would be taken ; 
and, if the people would be very still indeed when the 
lights went out, he could promise them a good picture. 
Then the photographer came out and fixed his cameras, 
one aimed at the audience, and one at the class who 
stood, with the principal and the general, just under 
where we sat. He put what looked like a pie-plate on 
the floor near the foot of the pillar that went up to the 
ceiling near our box, and lifted his hand to say “ Ready.” 
Then the lights went out, and a sudden, blinding glare 
followed close on the darkness. 

I suppose the pictures were taken all right, but nobody 
thought about that till afterward, for the flash set the 
cheese-cloth drapery about the pillar on fire, and, in a 
moment, it was allin a blaze. If it reached the top, it 
would run across to the stage curtain, and then nothing 
could save the old tinder-box of a house from burning. 

I had heard about the crush of people trying to get 
out at such a time, and how they trampled each other to 
death, and I thought of my mother down there in the 
audience. I leaned over and watched the climbing 
flame, and my heart was,in my mouth, and my legs were 
like lead, so that I couldn’t move, when I felt some- 
thing stirring at my side, and theré was quiet Harry 
Denman crouched on the railing in front of me ready for 
a spring. 

I was just going to catch and hold him, but he was 
gone,—out into the air like a madman,—and, when I 
dared to look again, I could see him sliding down the 
long pillar dragging the burning cloth with him as he 
went, and all in a mass of flame. 

What. we had dared each other in joke to do, he had 
really done, and just in the nick of time. Before there 
was even time for anybody to cry “ Fire!” he was on 
the stage rolling himself in a bit of carpet to put out his 
smoking coat, and the house and the people were safe. 

It took a moment for the people to understand what 
had happened, and then there went up such a shout and 
cheer as we boys had never heard in sober Lavenham. 
When the lights were turned up again, the general had 

Harry by the two hands, and was talking to him as if he 
had been his father. What he said Harry would never 
tell us; but I know it was something good, for he told 
Mrs. Denman, when he came to call next day, that Harry 
was the bravest boy he ever knew. 

I was proud of Harry, you may be sure, but there was 
one thing I didn’t feel quite right about. It wasn’t 
that I was jealous. I would have given my new boat to 
have had the general talk to me like that; but I hope 
I’m not mean enough to grudge anybody all the praise 
he deserves. But it was mean that all this time we had 
been putting off the worst things, and the tail-end name, 
on one who went to the head as soon as his chancé came. 

So, the very first time we were on the beach together, 
I spoke up, and said, “See here, fellows! 
thing wrong about this partnership. I suppose it’s got to 
be ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’ w the end of the chapter, 
but I want you to understand that we’ve got the wrong 
tail-ender, and that after this I’m Harry, and Dick Den- 
man’s Dick.” 


Peekshill, N. Y. 
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Lesson Calendar. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894. : 






1. October 7.—Jesus at Nazareth ............. cccccsecereesseeserssseeeeeeee LAK 4 : 16-30 
2. October 14.—The Draught of Fishess,................0.:00cccccceeceenees Lake 5: 1-11 
3. October 21.—A Sabbath In Capernaum............-c.0ceeeeee .Mark 1: 21-34 


4. October 28.—A Paralytic Hea@led., .0.......cccccccceees cecceeeneneees Mark 2: 1-12 
5. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath 

Mark 2: 223-28 and 3: 1-5 
The Twelve Chosen. ...........ccs-ceeeeeseeeecnenenes Mark 3 : 6-19 
20-31 


6. November 11.- 
7. November 18.—The Sermon on the Mount..................-.00 Luke 6: 
8. November 2%5.—Opposition to Christ................ 





9. December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to John...... Luke 7 : 24-35 
10. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables.................-.... Luke 8 : 4-15 
11. December 16.—The Twelve Sent Forth............ .-.- Matt. 10 : 5-16 


12. December 23.—The Prince Of POace............0-cccccreersenererereennnnes Isa. 9 : 3 


1%. December #0.— Review. 
KSA 


Outline Inductive Studies. 
The American hanthote 484 Sacred Literature. 


a 
Study 19.—The Sabbath Controversies. 


1. Review. 

What was the method of Jesus in Galilee? What recep- 
tion did he find at the hands of the multitudes?, How did 
he seek to check the spread of his fame? What attitude did 
the Pharisees in Galilee take toward him? How did Jesus 
treat their opposition as manifested at the healing of the 
paralytic, in the criticism of his eating with publicans and 
sinners, and in eriticism of the disciples’ neglect of fasting? 
Hold clearly in mind this double character of his ministry. 
On the one hand, a preaching of the kingdom which,was 
welcomed by the multitudes ; on the other, fearless disregard 
of the opposition of the leaders to the progress of this minis- 
try of the kingdom. 

Il, Brauican Matrertau.—John 5 : 1-47 ; 
Mark 2: 23 to3:6; Luke 6: 1-11. 

We have here three incidents in the controversy between 
Jesus ahd the leaders. 

1. The cure at Bethesda. Consider the incident (John 
5: 1-15), noting the place, and the reason of Jesus for going 
there, the intermittent pool and the invalid, Jesus’ hope 
exciting quéstion, the man’s reply, and the cure, See verse 
14 for a hint as to the cause of the man’s illness. Consider 
the unhesitating readiness of Jesus to heal on the sabbath, 
arid his desire, nevertheless, to avoid notoriety therein. Note 
the attitude of “the Jews;” that is, in John, the leaders as 
opposed to Jesus (see Westcott’s Commentary, pp. ix, x). 
Mark the man’s ignorance concerning his helper, and his 
naive report to the Jews after Jesus had found him in the 
temple. 

Having studied the incident, consider the resulting con- 
troversy (5 : 16-47). Note the displeasure of the Jews 
with Jesus for healing on the sabbath, and their increased 
displeasure with his defense. Mark the lines of his answer 
to the new charge,—a simple reassertion of his relation to 
God, and a claim of authority in view of that relation; the 
assertion and claim at first simply stated (5 : 19-29), and 
afterward supported by appeal to testimony (5 : 30-47). 

2. The disciples in the grain-fields (Matt. 12: 1-8; Mark 
2: 23-28; Luke6:; 1-5). From the context (Mark 2: 13; comp. 
3:7) infer the probable locality. Note the time and circdm- 
stance, the disciples’ act (comp. Deut. 23 : 25), the critics 
(comp. Luke 5: 17), and the criticism. Mark in Jesus’ an- 
swer his appeal to Jewish history and to the law of the 
temple; his rebuke of Pharisaic smallness and failure to 
comprehend religion (Matt. 12:7); his doctrine of the sab- 
bath (Mark 2: 27), and conclusion therefrom. Compare 
the claim here with that which had angered the Jews in 
Jerusalem, and mark the fitness of that to the character of 
the Judean ministry; of this, to the character heretofore 
noticed in the Galilean ministry. 

8. The cure of the withered hand (Matt. 12: 9-14; Mark 
3+1-6; Luke 6: 6-11). Note the time, the place, the pres- 
ence of the deformed man, and the critical watchfulness of 
the Pharisees. Mark the acceptance of their challenge by 
Jesus (Luke 6: 7/f.; comp. Matt, 12: 10), his conscience- 
searching question, their hard-hearted silence; the Master's 
grieved anger (Mark 3 : 5), and his seorn of their opposition 
to the healing; the cure of the cripple, and the consequent 
plot of the Pharisees with the Herodians to kill him. On 
the capital nature of transgression of the sabbath laws, see 

Edersheim, Il, 52, and compare Exodus 31 : 14; 35: 2; 
Numbers 15 : 35f. On the rabbinic enlargements of the 
sabbath laws, see Edersheim, II, 55 ff., 777-787. 

Compare the issue of the controversy in Galilee with that 
in Jerusalem (Mark 3:6; John 5: 16 ff), noting the more 
perious charge laid against Jesus in Judea. Remember that 


Matthew 12: 1-14; 
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in Galilee the opposition of the leaders was coincident with 
great popularity of Jesus with the multitudes, 
III. Toric vor Spectar Stupy. 

The Unnamed Feast, Three questions press here for answer. 
What feast does John refer to? How long was the public min- 
istry of Jesus? What relation in time has the sabbath con- 
troversy in Jerusalem with that in Galilee? The Scripture 
data for the answers are as follows: 1. John, when referring 
to the Jewish feasts, generally names them (see John 2: 13, 23; 
6:4; 11:55; 7:2; 10: 22), while here, not only is the 
name omitted, but the definite article is omitted in the best 
text. 2. John 2:13 ff. shows that Jesus was in Jerusalem at 
a passover soon after his baptism. He seems to have goné 
through Samaria to Galilee the following December (John 4: 
35), which journey we have identified with that which intro- 
duced his Galilean ministry (see Study 13, Topic 2). After 
working for some time in Galilee, he had to defend hisdisciples 
for plucking ripe grain on a sabbath; this must hare been 
in April, May, or June. Afier the Galilean ministry had 
nearly run its course, Jesus fed five thousand at passover 
time (John 6: 4); that is, April. At a still later passover 
he was crucified. The obvious suggestion of these facts is 
that there was a passover season between the journey to 
Galilee in December and the feeding of the five thousand. 
3. There is no clear datum as to the relation of John 5 to 
Mark 2: 23 ff. and parallels. The only suggestion is that 
which comes from the likeness of the two experiences, and 
the probability that such a controversy as arose in Jerusalem 
would spread to Galilee. 

The conclusions from these data have been various. Two 
are general, Many hold (1) that the evidence that a passover 
season intervened between John 4 : 35 and John 6: 4 out- 
weighs the silence of John, and identify this feast with that 
passover ; in which case (2) the ministry included four pass- 
overs, and (3) John 5 comes in close connection with the 
Galilean controversies, which must have taken place during 
harvest. On the other hand, many find (1) that the silence 
of John forbids them to make 5’: 1 a passover, and call 
it Purim, or some other minor feast. (2.) This shortens the 
public ministry to two years, and involves the judgment 
that the arrangement of events in the Gospels-is hopelessly 
confused chronologically, and (3) makes a wide separation. in 
time between John 5 and the Galilean controversies. For 
four passovers, see Andrews, pp. 189-198, and the concise 
statement by Dr. Riddle in The Sunday School. Times 
for June 9, p. 355f.. For three. passoyers, see Wieseler’s 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels,” pp. 204-220, and Ellicott’s _ 
“ Life of Christ,” p. 132 ff These Stadies find four passover 
seasons in the public life of Jesus, and incline to the identi- 
fication of John 5: 1 with a passover. 
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Aids to Specific Study. 
Lesson 5, November 4, 1894. 
Jesus Lord of the Sabbath. 


Lesson Text. 


(Mark 2 : 23-28 and3: 1-5. Memory verses: 3-5.) 
1-18, 


REVISED VERSION. 


23 Amd it came to pass, that he 
was going on the sabbath day 
through the cornfields; and 
his disciples | began, as they 
went, to pluck the ears of corn. 
And the Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on 
the sabbath day that which is 
not lawful? And he said unto 
them, Did ye never read what 
David did, when he had need, 
and was an hungred, he, and 
they that were with him? How 
he entered into the house of 
God * when Abiathar was high 
priest, and did eat the shew- 
bread, which it is not lawful 
to eat save for the priests, and 
gave also to them that were 
with him? And he said unto 
them, The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the 
28 sabbath : so that the Son of 
man is lord even of the sab- 
bath. 
3:1 And he entered again into 
the synagogue; and there wasa 
man there which had his hand 


Compare John 5 : 


COMMON VERSION. 


23 And it came to pass, that he 
went through the corn fields on 
the sabbath day; and his disci- 
ples began, as they went, (o pluck 
the ears of corn. 

24 And the Phar’i-sees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on the 
sabbath day that which is not 
lawful? 

25 And he said untothem, Have 
ye never read what Da’vid did, 
when he had need, and was a 
hungered, he, and they that were 
with him? 

26 How he went into the house 
of God in the days of A-bi’a-thar 
the high priest, and did eat the 
shewbread, which is not lawful 
to eat but for the priests, and gave 
also to them which were witb 
him? 

27 And he said unto them, The 
sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath : 

28 Therefore the Son of man is 
Lord also of the sabbath. 

3:1 And he entered again into 
the synagogue ; and there was a 


24 


pi) 


26 


27 


man there which hada withered 2 withered. And they watched 
band. him, whether he would heal 
2 And they watched him, him on the sabbath day ; that 


whether he would heal him on 
the sabbath day ; that they might 
accuse him. 

3 And he saith unto the man 


3 they might accuse him. And 
he saith unto the man that 
had his hand withered, *Stand 

4 forth And he safth unto 





1Gr. bega 


» make their way plucking. *Some ancient authorities read 
im the days idst, 


Abiathar the high priest, *Gr. Arise into the mw 
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them, Is it lawful on the sap. 
bath day to do good, or to dg 
harm? to save a life, or to kil\? 

5 But they held their peace, 
And when he had lookeg 
round about on them wih 
anger, being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart, he 
saith unto the man, Stretch 
forth thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth: and his 
hand was restored. 


4 
which had the withered hand, 
Stand forth. 

4 And he saith unto them, Is it 
lawful to do good on the sabbath 
days, or to do evil? to save life, or 
to kill? But they held their 
peace. 

5 And when he had looked 
round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts, he saith unto the 
man, Stretch forth thine hand. 
And he stretched # out: and his 
hand was restored whole as the 
other. 


‘The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ who” 


“ which” in verse 1. 


or “that” for 


Lesson Plan. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 
GoLpDEN TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14 
a 
The Son Defining Sabbath Service. 


1. Works of Necessity Justifed, vs. 23-28, 
2. Works of Mercy Justified, vs. 1-5. 


The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath, 


L=zsson Topic: 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 


GoLpEN TEXT: 
—Mark 2: 28. 
2 


Datty Homer READINGS: 


M.—Mark 2: 28to38:5. Jesus, lord of the sabbath. 
T.—Isa. 58 : 8-14. The sabbath a delight. 
W.—Luke 13: 10-17, Another sabbath healing. 
T.—John 5 :1-9. Sabbath at Bethesda. 
F.—John : 10-20. Objectors answered. 
S.—John 7 : 14-24. Righteous judgment. 
S.—Matt. 12:1-8. Narrative by Matthew. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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Lesson Analysis. 


I. WORKS OF NECESSITY JUSTIFIED. 


1. Meeting Want : 

His disciples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of corn (23), 
His disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck (Matt. 12 : 1). 
His } om eg paetes the ears of corn, and did eat (Luke 6 : 1), 

- giveth us richly ali things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6 : 17). 


2. «anions Objection : 
Why do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful? (24.) 
Thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand. (Deut. 23 : 25). 
by Amy oxy 4 do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath 
att. 12 
Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the sabbath day? 
(Luke 6 :.2.) 
3- Following Precedents : 
Did ye never read what Dawid did? (25.) 
Aaron and his sons shall eat... the ary nee. 29 : 32). 
It shall be for Aaron and his sons (Lev. 9). 
So the priest gave him holy bread (1 an a 6). 
4- Blessing Mankind : 
The sabbath was made for man (27). 
God blessed the seventh day, and napeees | it og 2: 3). 
On the seventh day thou shalt rest (Exod. 23 
We will rejoice and be glad in it (Psa. 118 : 4). 
5. Honoring Authority : 
The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath (28). 
The Lord hath given you the sabbath (Exod. 16 : 29). 
One greater than the so ga is here nee. 12: 6). 


He that made me whoie...said,...Take up thy bed, and walk 
(John 5 : 11). 


II, WORKS OF MERCY JUSTIFIED, 
1. Meeting Wo: 
There was a man there which had his hand withered (1). 
Many possessed with devils (Matt. 8 : 16). 
All manner of disease and all manner of sickness (Matt. 9 = 85). 
Great multitudes came .. . to be healed of their infirmities (Luke 
2. Meeting Enmity : 


They watched him, whether he would-heal him on the sabbath 
(2). 
They asked him, .. . that they might accuse him  ~ aa 12 : 10). 
That they might find how to accuse him (Luke 6 
They watched him, and seft forth spies (Luke 20: %. 
3. Proceeding Openly : 

He saith unto the man, .. . Stand forth (3). 
Rise up, and stand forth in the midst (Luke 6 : 8). 


Arise, take up thy bed, and walk (John 5 : 8). 
This hath not been done in a corner (Acts 26 : 26) 


4- Challenging Judgment : 
Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good? (4.) 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day ? (Matt. 12: 10.) 


Is it lawful on the sabbath. . . to save a life? (Luke 6 : 9.) 
Let us work that which is good toward all men (Gal. 6 : 10). 


gs. Silencing Cavilers : 
They held their peace (4). 
When he visiteth, what shall I answer him? (Job 31 : 


14.) 
No one was able to answer him a word (Matt. 22 : 46). 
They could not answer again unto these things (Luke 14 : 6). 


6. Doing Good : 
Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretched it forth (5). 


It was restored whole, as the other (Matt. 12 : 13). 
His hand was restored (Luke 6 : 10). 
Who went about doing good (Acts 10 : 38). 


=_ 


Verse 23.—‘‘As they went.” (1) The company; (2) The journey; 
(3) The incidents ; (4) The _ »S8ON8. 

Verse 24.—"' Why do they?” (1) What the disciples did ; (2) What 
the law forbade ; (3) What-the observers questioned; (4) ‘What the 
Lord decided. 

Verse 25.—“ Did ye never read?” (1) The records; (2) The re#4- 
ing ; (3) The revelation 


Verse 27.—The sabbath was made for man,” (1) The Maker of 
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the sabbath ; (2) The object of the sabbath ; (3) The uses of the sab- 


h. 
vere 28.—"*The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath.”’ (1) 
The sacred day ; (2) The supreme Legislavor: (3) The acceptable 
rvice. 
Verse 4—“*Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good?” (1) A 
pertinent question ; (2) An inevitable answer. 
Verse 5.—"* His hand was restored.” (1) Withered: (2) Stretched 
forth ; (3) Healed.—(1) Infirmity ; (2) Commandment ; (3) Obedience; 


(4) Restoration. 
AS» 
Lesson Bible Reading. - 


Service for the Sabbath. 


Worship (Luke 4 : 16: Acts 16 : 13). 

Scripture reading (Luke 4 : 17-20; Aets 13 : 27; 15: 21). 
Preaching (Acts 13 : 14, 15, 44; 17:2; 18:4). 

Religious labors (Num, 28; 9, 10; Matt. 12:5; John 7 : 22), 
Works of mercy (Matt. 12 : 12; Luke 18:16; John 9 : 14), 
Works of necessity (Matt. 12:1; Luke13: 15; 14:1), 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


‘TNTERVENING Events.—The call of Matthew (Levi) 
I immediately followed the healing of the paralytic, be- 
ing directly zonnected with it by Matthew himself (9 : 9). 
The feast at the house of Matthew, and the subsequent dis- 
course, though narrated by all three evangelists just after the 
call, must be placed later, after the return from the country 
of the Gerasenes (comp. Matt.9: 18; Mark 5: 21,22; Luke8: 
40, 41). Mark 2: 15-22 should therefore be placed after 
5:21, this being the only deviation from the chronological 
order in his history of the Galilean ministry. The view ac- 
cepted here places the visit to Jerusalem at the second pass- 
over (John 5), often called “the unknown feast,” after the 
call of Matthew, and the sabbath controversies immediately 
after that passover. (For the reasons, see below, and article 
on “ The Chronology of our Lord’s Life on-Earth.” During 
that feast Jesus healed an impotent man at the pool of Beth- 
esda, bidding him take up his bed. As it was the sabbath, 
the Jews objected to his carrying his bed; the man said that 
he who had cured him bade him do so ; finding out afterwards 
that it was Jesus, he told the Jews, who persecuted Jesus for 
it, receiving as an answer the claim that God was his father. 
A discourse of some length follows, in which Jesus reveals 
profound truth, while severely rebuking the Jews, especially 
for so searching the Scriptures that they failed to discover 
their testimony to him. The hostility toward Jesus regard- 
ing the sabbath is repeated in Galilee immediately afterwards, 
as the lesson shows. 

Piace.—Somewhere in Galilee, the place not being named 
in any of the accounts, It is probable, but not certain, that 
both controversies occurred in the same place, which may 
have been Capernaum. 

Timz.—In April, A.U.C. 781,—that is, A.D. 28. The 
reasons for accepting this date are briefly these: It must 
have been near the harvest time, which occurred in 
the spring in that region, immediately after the passover. 
But the lesson cannot be placed just after the first passover, 
or the last. The passover before the last occurred after the 
feeding of the five thousand, and this is too late for these con- 
troversies (against Edersheim). Hence there was another 
passover time other than these three,—the second of four. 
This is usually identified with the feast spoken of in John 5, 
and many incidental reasons confirm this view. Some place 
this passover (or feast) relatively earlier in the Galilean 
ministry; but that it immediately preceded the sabbath con- 
troversies meets all the requirements of the history most 
satisfactorily. Accordingly, on the theory that the public 
ministry of our Lord extended from the early part of 780 to 
the passover in 783, the above date is to be accepted. 

Prersons.—Jesus and his disciples; certain Pharisees; a 
man with a withered hand; reference is made to David and 
Abiathar in the Old Testament history. 

InctpenTs.—Going through the grain-fields on the sabbath, 
the disciples of Jesus pluck the ears of grain; the Pharisees 
object to Jesus against this as unlawful; he cites the case of 
David, who, under the pressure of hunger, ate the shew- 
bread,—an act unlawful in itself. Jesus then asserts that the 
sabbath is a means, not an end, and that the Son of man is 
lord even of the sabbath. On another sabbath Jesus goes 
into the synagogue, where there was a man with a withered 
hand; his opponents watch him; he bids the man stand 
forth, and then asks them whether it is lawful to do good on 
the sabbath; they remain silent; he looks around with 
anger, then bids the man stretch forth his hand; he obeys, 
and is healed at once. 

Jewish SABBATH OBSERVANCE.—Probably formality and 
hair-splitting external morality never reached such excess 
#8 in the rabbinical usages respecting sabbath observance. 
(See Edersheim, II, pp. 777-787, for the fullest accessible 
account of the minutiz.) This observance of the sabbath 
Was the great outward mark of distinction when the Jews 
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were in exile, and became the sign of national prejudice. 
Thus the purpose of this divinely appointed institution was 
defeated. Sooner or later our Lord must show his antago- 
nism to this stronghold of formalism and exclusiveness. By 
healing the impotent man at Jerusalem, he hud already pro- 


voked hostility ; now the same hostility appears in Galilee. 
PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 12 : 1-13; Luke 6 : 1-10. 


a 


Critical Notes. 


First SABBATH CONTROVERSY.— Verses 23-28. 

Verse 23.—That he was going: This is more literal than 
“he went.” While going, something occurred, which is nar- 
rated next.—On the sabbath day: The better attested order 
gives special emphasis to this phrase, as the Revised Version 
seeks to indicate. In Luke, a phrase occurs at this point, 
according to many ancient authorities, which may be liter- 
ally rendered “ second-first.” It has been supposed that this 
means the second sabbath after the passover. While this 
was probably the time, it cannot be proven from this phrase; 
for the best manuscripts do not have it, and the sense of the 
term, which occurs nowhere else in Greek, is doubtful.— 
Through the cornfields: “Grain-fields” would express the 
meaning in America; the grain was probably barley.—His 
disciples began: This suggests that they were interrupted by 
the objection of the Pharisees. The “disciples” were the 
followers of Jesus in general; for the Twelve had not yet 
been chosen.—As they went, to pluck the ears of corn: Mark 
does not say that they ate the ears, though this is fairly im- 
plied in the rest of the narrative. Matthew mentions their 
hunger, and Luke speaks of rubbing the ears of grain in 
their hands, An attempt has been made to prove the ac- 
counts conflicting. But while the more literal rendering is, 
“began to make their way plucking the ears” (Rev. Ver., 
marg.), it does not follow that the objectionable act was 
breaking the path through the field. This was allowable ; 
the plucking of the ears (and rubbing them in the hands) 
was construed into a kind of harvesting, servile labor, on the 
sabbath. To press the language of Mark into a sense con- 
flicting with the other accounts, seems almost as petty as the 
Pharisaical hair-splitting which raised the objection in this 
case, It explains nothing; for the plucking of the ears was 
not necessary to break a way, and the whole narrative points 
to an act of necessity. 

Verse 24.—The Pharisees said unio him: So Matthew; 
Luke says the objection was made to the disciples. Both were 
probably addressed.— That which is not lawful: It was lawful 
to pluck the ears on a weekday (Deut. 23: 25), but to do it on 
the sabbath was considered an act of reaping, hence forbid- 
den as “servile labor.” The rubbing in the hands would 
also be regarded as constructively “threshing ” the grain. 
These minute regulations were accompanied by equally mi- 
nute methods of making labor lawful. The whole system 
was formal, 

Verse 25.—Did ye never read what David did? All three 
evangelists present this main answer to the objection of the 
Pharisees. The case of David was an apt one (1 Sam. 21 : 
1-6). He was a patriotic Israelite, honored in the Old Testa- 
ment; yet he had, according to the Scripture, violated a 
specific cotnmandment under plea of necessity.— When he had 
need: This phrase is found only in Mark’s account. All three 
evangelists mention the special form of need, the hunger of 
David ‘and his men. 

Verse 26.—The house of God: The tabernacle, then at Nob. 
— When Abiathar was high priest: This is undoubtedly the 
sense of the better attested reading. The omission of the Greek 
article before “high priest” gives the sense “in the days of 
Abiathar the high-priest.” But this reading is probably 
an attempt to relieve the historical difficulty, for the high- 
priest at Nob is named Ahimelech in 1 Samuel 21, and no 
mention is made of Abiathar, who was afterward high-priest 
and a friend of David. Explanations: Abiathar was high- 
priest conjointly with his father Ahimelech. This is pos- 
sible, but has no positive evidence to support it. Ahimelech 
was also called Abiathar, and the father is meant here. From 
1 Samuel 14:3; 2 Samuel 8 : 17; 1 Chronicles 18 : 16; 
24:6, it appears that both father and son had both names, 
This is the simplest explanation. Some commentators think 
Mark has confused the father and son. But his mention of 
the name Abiathar shows his familiarity with other parts of 
the Old Testament history, and such a confusion is therefore 
highly improbable.—Did eat the shewbread: Twelve loaves 
were placed upon a table in the huly place, as a symbol of 
the communion of God with men. These were renewed on 
the sabbath, and the old bread eaten by the priests, —Gave 
also to them that were with him: The Old Testament narrative 
only implies this by indicating that five loaves were asked 
for. It is probable that this occurred on the sabbath, 
David’s need was the justification for his use of this hallowed 
bread. Hence the principle: Works of necessity were per- 
mitted on the sabbath, according to the Old Testament. In 
the account of Matthew (vs. 5-7) three further arguments are 
stated: The example of the priests who labored in the 
temple on the sabbath, according to the law; the fact that he 
was greater than the temple, aud could justify the acts of his 


disGiples ; the demand of God himself for mercy, rather than 
sacrifice, opposing such censoriousness as theirs. 

Verse 27.—And he said unto them: This clause is not 
superfluous, but points to a summing up or application of his 
discourse.— The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath: Peculiar to Mark. The sabbath was instituted as a 
means, not an end. The end isthe physical and spiritual 
benefit of man. The observance of one day in seven for re- 
ligious rest is a necessary means for this end, as experience 
has shown. Pharisaism made the strict observance of minute 
rules about the sabbath an end in itself. This our Lord 
opposes. On the other hand, irreligion mistakes the end, by 
ignoring man’s spiritual needs, and accordingly neglects the 
proper means ; namely, a religious observance of the day of 
rest. It is in accordance with the principle of this verse, 
that the first day of the week, the day of the resurrection, 
has been substituted for the seventh as the Christian Sab- 
bath. To keep it in such a way as to further our true wel- 
fare is, in one aspect, more difficult than to conform to 
minute regulations on the subject. Love for the Lord of the 
sabbath can, however, make the duty a privilege. This 
verse contains no suggestion of the abrogation of the sabbath, 
but implies the continuance of the institution. 

Verse 28.—So that: In the parallel accounts, “for” occurs, 
giving a reason for the attitude of Jesus toward the sabbath, 
Here the connection with verse 27 suggests a fuller thought. 
Because of the design of the sabbath, it follows that “ the Son 
of man is lord even of the sabbath.” As this statement is 
common to all three accounts, it may be regarded as the prin- 
cipal thought of this part of the discourse. It asserts his 
right to interpret and modify the law of the sabbath, But 
the connection here indicates the end for which his authority 

is exerted. The end of the sabbath is the benefit of man; 
hence he, as Son of man, the new head and representative of 
the race, being lord of all that concerns the welfare of man, 
has authority even over the divinely instituted sabbath. It 
is not implied that he would abolish it, but regulate its ob- 
servance, so that its true end would be attained. The day, 
under the rule of the Son of man, has a new atmosphere of 
love. It is no longer the badge of Jewish exclusiveness and 
the stronghold of petty formalism, but a type and foretaste of 
heaven, whither the Son of man has gone,—a day of religious 
rest and religious delight in fellowship with “the Lord of the 
sabbath.” , 

Seconp SABBATH ConTROVERSY.— Mark 3 ; 1-5. 

Verse 1.—And he entered again: On the sabbath day, proba- 
bly the next one (comp. Luke 6: 6).—Jnto the synagogue: 
There is no article in the original, but the phrase is some- 
what like our “going to church.” Matthew says, “their 
synagogue;” and both phrases suggest Capernaum as the 
place.—A man there which had his hand withered: The peculiar 
form of Mark is reproduced in the Revised Version. It sug- 
gests that disease or accident had caused the man’s infirmity. 
Luke says it was “his right hand.” 

Verse 2.—And they watched him: The Pharisees (v. 6) 
“were watching him.”— Whether he would heal him on the sab- 
bath day: Matthew states that they asked him whether it 
was lawful to heal on the sabbath day, and gives the answer 
of Jesus, respecting taking a sheep out of a pit (Matt. 
12: 10-12).—That they might accuse him: Probably to the 
local synagogue authorities. This was the purpose of their 
watching and of their question. It is possible, though no- 
where indicated, that the man had been brought there that 
they might raise this question. 

Verse 3.—Saith unto the man that had his hand withered: 
Luke says, “He knew their thoughts.” This does not con- 
tradict the account of Matthew. They were doubtless un- 
convinced by his reply, and Jesus would bring the matter to 
a direct issue.—Stand forth: Literally, “ Arise into the midst.” 
Luke is more full: “ Rise up, and stand forth in the midst.” 
That the man obeyed, is implied here and stated by Luke, 
The full argument for works of mercy on the sabbath was to 
be made with the sufferer in sight of them all. 

Verse 4.—Is it lawful . .. to do good, or to do harm? “ Harm” 
is more correct than “evil.” The question was not respect- 
ing doing good or evil, but about benefiting or injuring. The 
appeal is to the Mosaic law. Indeed, even Pharisaical 
casuixtry accepted the principle Jesus upheld.—To save a life, 
or to kil? This is a more emphatic statement of the alterna- 
tive.—But they held their peace: The position of Jesus was 
unassailable ; but this did not lessen their hostility. 

Verse 5.—Looked round about on them with anger: Luke 
tells of the deliberate survey of the people present, but Mark 
alone speaks of the “ anger,” which was probably expressed in 
his look.—Being grieved at the hardening of their heart: Not 
merely “hardness,” but “hardening.” The argument had 
silenced them, but only to embitter them. The holy love of 
Jesus is indicated by the two expressions “anger” and 
“grieved.” He was angry, because holy, but grieved be- 
cause of his loving compassion. The union of holiness and 
love in Jesus is the strongest moral proof that he is the Son 
of God.—Swretch forth thy hand: This command called for 
faith on the part of the man, but at the same time it accom- 

plished the healing ina way that could not give legal ground 
for accusation. Jesus did not touch the man; he performed 
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no “labor” in curing him.—And he stretched it forth: Of hjm- 
self the man had no power to do this, but he obeyed in faith, 
and the power came, His act was a bold one, too, for the 
hostility against Jesus was sure to fall on him also; the looks 
of the Pharisees about him would show that. But his act 
was not an unlawful one.—And his hand was restored: “ Whole 
as the other” is to be omitted here. It is found in Matthew. 
The cure was a vindication of the authority of Jesus, and 
hence of his attitude toward the sabbath. 
Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE claim of Christ, in the case of the paralytic man at 
Capernaum, to forgive sins, had definitely ranged the offi- 
cial religious world against him, supplying them with a cry of 
“ Blasphemy!” to rouse popular feeling, while the true blas- 
phemy, on their part, of ascribing his miracles to the help of 
Satan, was a clever trick to frighten the masses from listening 
to him. It was clear that he meant to act and speak with 
entire independence, attacking whatever was unworthy in the 
religion and religionists of the day ; and this was a phenome- 
non almost beyond belief in the world of frozen conservatism 
which pas<ed for orthodoxy among the nation. 

So far from being cowed by the looks and words of the 
rabbis in Peter’s house, he had gone to Jerusalem, and there, 
under the shadow of the temple and its schools, had healed 
another paralytic at the pool of Bethesda on the sabbath 
day! Still worse, he had defended his doing so, though it 
was clearly against the sabbath laws ; and he had also caused 
the man he had healed to break them, by telling him to 
carry his sleeping-mat home on the sacred day. Even at this 
time, a trict Jew will not carry his pocket-handkerchief in 
his coat on the sabbath, because that would be carrying a 
burden, and hence he ties it around his waist, that it may be 
a girdle, which may be worn any day. 

Leaving the Holy City, Christ had come north again, init, 
on a succeeding sabbath, was walking with his disciples, as 
other rabbis did. They could only walk three-quarters of a 
mile on the sacred day, and were therefore, at most, passing 
on necessary business from one spot to another, very near. 
They had, however, to walk through some patches of wheat, 
growing, very likely as now, here and there, on the hillsides, 
a little way back from the Lake of Galilee; and the path, 
trodden hard, afresh, each year, was, of course, closely bordered 
by the grain. Feeling hungry, the disciples took advantage 
of the kindly permission accorded by the law to any one pass- 
ing, to pluck and eat what ears they wanted, rubbing them in 
their hands, 

This was a double offense against the sabbath laws; for the 
plucking was a kingot reaping, and the rubbing was a kind 
of thresliing, as, eed, the mere walking on gra+s on 
the sabbath was reckoned. There were lonely places in 
Palestine, even then; but the disciples and Christ were, at 
the moment, in a thickly peopled part, so that what our 
Lord’s attendants were doing was seen by some of the Phari- 
see sect,—sticklers, as such, for the most exact compliance 
with all rabbinical laws, 

People who set great store on the colors of the various 
threads in the tassels of their talliths, as they did, were not 
likely to overlook any trifling with the least of the sabbath 
laws; and Christ, therefore, very soon had a visit from a 
number of these precisians, complaining of the conduct of 
his disciples. But he was too ready to be caught by any of 
their hollow scrupulosities. David, as Scripture related, had 
once, when he and his followers were pressed with hunger, 
gone into the tabernacle, when it was at Nob, and got from 
the high-priest the hallowed shewbread, whiich no one but a 
priest was allowed to eat (1 Sam, 21). The taking this was 
surely much worse, he hinted, than merely taking ordinary 
wheat-ears and rubbing them for food in one’s hunger ; for 
the shewbread was sacredly offered to God, and not to be 
profaned by being put to a common use. Then, he contin- 
ued, do not even the priests on the sabbath day profane the 
sabbath, and yet were held guiltless? They had many duties 
to discharge on the sacred day, and if the awful holiness of 
the temple sanctioned this breach of sabbath law, Christ be- 
ing, as he told them, greater than the temple, might well grant 
to his disciples the small liberty with these laws which they 
had taken. 

The condemnation of his followers, he went on, sprang 
from want of that love which God demands as the essence of 
true religion. Their accusers set the chief value on formal 
acts, but the prophet had said that mercy,—that is, love,— 
not sacrifices on the altar, was what God desired. If they had 
this love, they would not have condemned the guiltless. The 
Son of man, he asserted, was Lord of the sabbath, and had 
the right to dispense with its laws, where mercy required it. 

Such disputes about thee wretched sabbath laws were per- 
petually recurring. Thus, on the same sabbath when he was 
in the synagogue, there was present a man with a withered 
arm. From what it had dried up, we are not told, but it was 
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useless, “ Tradition” —that is, rabbinical law—forbade heal- 
ing on the sabbath, except in cases where life was in danger. 
Would Christ heal this man, and thus again violate the law? 
Scribes and Pharisees present watched to see, that they might 
bring him before the local synagogue court, and have him 
punished if he committed himself. But he knew, if only 
from their looks, what they were thinking. 

Calling the man to “ stand forth,” he turned to his would- 
be accusers, and asked them what they would do if a single 
sheep owned by them fell into a pit on a sabbath day? 
Would they not lay hold of it and lift it out? Of how much 
more worth was a man than a sheep! Was it lawful on the 
sabbath to do good or to do harm, to save life or to kill? 
But the cowards held their peace. They could not give an 
answer without committing themselves, and silence would at 
least save them from thus hurting their interests. It made 
no difference, however, to our Lord. Looking round on these 
mock religionists with angry contempt, he told the man to 
stretch forth his arm, and, in his © ding 80, it became sound 
like the other. 

One might have hoped that the supernatural power shown 
thus would have won him favor; but the rabbis had made it 
out that he wrought his wonders by the help of Beelzebub, 
and were only the more determined to get him put to death. 
The real fact was they hated him because he was so much 
better than they were, and showed their true character by 
contrast with his own. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Works which Hallow the Sabbath. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


FPNHESE two sabbath scenes make a climax to the preced- 

ing paragraphs, in which Jesus has asserted his right 
to brush aside rabbinical ordinances about eating with sinners 
and about fasting. Here he goes much further in claiming 
power over the divine ordinance of the sabbath. Formalisis 
are moved to more holy horror by free handling of forms 
than by heterodoxy as to principles. So we can understand 
how the Pharisees’ suspicions were exacerbated to murderous 
hate by these two incidents. It is doubtful whether Mark 
puts them together becaure they occurred together, or because 
they bear on the same subject. They deal with the two classes 
of “ works” which later Christian theology has recognized as 
legitimate exceptions to the law of the sabbath rest; wa te 
works of necessity and of mercy. 

1. Whether we adopt the view that the disciples were 
clearing a path through standing corn, or the simpler one, 
that they gathered the ears of corn on the edge of a made 
path as they went, the point of the Pharisees’ objection was 
that they broke the sabbath by plucking, which was a kind 
of reaping. According to Luke, their breach of rabbinical 
exposition of the Law was an event more dreadful in the eyes 
of these narrow pedants; for there was not only reaping, but 
the analogue of winnowing and grinding, for the grains were 
rubbed in the disciples’ palms. What daring sin! What 
impious defiance of Jaw! But of what law? Not that of 
the Fourth Commandment, which simply forbade “ labor,” but 
that of the doctors’ expositions of the commandment, which 
expended miraculous ingenuity and hair-splitting on decid- 
ing what was labor and what was not. The foundations of 
that astonishing structure now found in the Talmud were, no 
doubt, laid before Christ. This expansion of the prohibition, 
so as to take in such trifles as plucking and rubbing a handful 
of heads of corn, had many parallels in it. 

But it is noteworthy that our Lord does not avail himself 
of the distinction between God’s commandment and men’s 
exposition of it. He does not embarrass himself with two 
controversies at once. At fit times he disputed rabbinical 
authority, and branded their casuistry as binding grievous 
burdens on men; but here he allows their assumption of the 
equal authority of their commentary and of the text to pass 
unchallenged, and accepts the statement that his disciples 
had been doing what was unlawful on the sabbath, and vindi- 
cates their breach of law. 

Note that his answer deals first with an example of similar 
breach of ceremonial law, and then rises to lay down a broad 
principle which governed that old case, vindicates the act of 
the disciples, and draws for all ages a broad line of demarca- 
tion between the obligations of ceremonial and of moral law. 
Clearly, his adducing David’s act in taking the shewbread 
implies that the disciples’ reason for plucking the ears of 
corn was not to clear a path, but to satisfy hunger. Probably, 
too, it suggests that he was hungry also, and partook of the 
simple food. 

Note, too, the tinge of irony in that “ Did ye never read ?” 
In all your minute study of the letter of the Scripture, did 
you never take heed to that page? The principle on which 
the priest at Nob let the hungry fugitives devour the sacred 
bread, was the subordination of ceremonial law to men’s 
necessities. It was well to lay the loaves on the table in the 
Presence, but it was beuer to take them and feed the fanting 
servaut of God and his followers with them. Out of the very 
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heart of the law which the Pharisees appealed to, in order i, 
spin restricting prohibitions, Jesus drew an example of free. 
dom which ran on all-fours with his disciples’ case. Th, 
Pharisees had pored over the Old Testament all their lives 
but it would have been long before they had found such , 
doctrine as this in it. 

Jesus goes on to bring out the principle which shaped the 
instance he gave. He does not state it in its widest form, but 
confines it to the matter in hand,—sabbath obligations. Cere. 
monial law in all its parts is established as a means to an end, 
—the highest good of men. Therefore, the end is more im. 
portant than the means; and, in any case of apparent col- 


lision, the means must give way that the end may be secured, 


External observances are not of permanent, unalterable obji- 
gation. They stand on a different footing from primal moral 
duties, which remain equally imperative whether doing them 
leads to physical good or evil. David and his men were 
bound to keep these, whether they starved or not ; but they 
were not bound to leave the shewbread lying in the shrine, 
and starve. 

Man is made for the moral law. It is sepreme, and he is 
under it, whether obedience leads to death or not. But all 
ceremonial regulations are merely established to help men to 
reach the true end of their being, and may be suspended or 
modified by his necessities. The sabbath*comes under the 
class of such ceremonial regulations, and may therefore be 
elastic when the pressure of necessity is brought to bear. 

But note that our Lord, even while thus defining the limits 
of the obligation, asserts its universality. ‘The sabbath was 
made for man,”—not for a nation or an age, but for all time 
and for the whole race, Those who would sweep away the 
observance of the weekly day of rest are fond of quoting this 
text; but they give little heed to its first clause, and do not 
note that their favorite passage upsets their main contention, 
and establishes the law of the sabbath as a possession for the 
world forever. It is not a burden. but a privilege, made and 
meant for man’s highest good. 

Christ’s conclusion that he is Lord even of the sabbath is 
based upon the consideration of the true design of the day. 
If it is once understood that it is appointed, not as an in- 
flexible duty, like the obligation of truth or purity, but as a 
means to man’s good, physical and spiritual, then he who has 
in charge all man’s higher interests, and who is the perfect 
realization of the ideal of manhood, has full authority to 
modify and suspend the ceremonial observance, if, in his un- 
erring judgment, the suspension is desirable, 

This is not an abrogation of the sabbath, but, on the con- 
trary, a confirmation of the universal and merciful appoint- 
ment. It does not give permission to keep or neglect it, 
according to whim or for the sake of amusement, but it does 
draw, strong and clear, the distinction between a positive rite 
which may be modified and an unchangeable precept of the 
moral law which it is better for a man to die than to neglect 
or transgress. 

The second sabbath scene deals with the same question from 
another point of view. Works of necessity warranted the 
supercession of sabbath law; works of beneficence are no 
breaches of it. There are circumstances in which it is right 
to do what is not “lawful” on the sabbath, but such works 
as healing the man with a withered hand are always “lawful.” 

We note the cruel indifference to the sufferer’s wo which 
so charac‘eristically accompanies religion which is mainly a 
matter of outside observances. What cared the Pharisees 
whether the poor cripple was healed or no? They wanted 
him cured only that they might have a charge against Jesus, 
Note, too, the strange condition of mind, which recognized 
Christ's miraculous power; and yet considered him an im- 
pious sinner. 

Observe our Lord’s purpose to make the miracle most con- 
spicuous. He makes the man stand out in the midst, before 
all the cold eyes of malicious Pharisees and gaping spectators. 
A secret espionage was going on in the synagogue. He sees 
it all, and drags it into full light by setting the man forth 
and by his sudden sharp thrust of a question. He takes the 
first word this time, and puts the stealthy spies on the de 
fensive. That interrogation may possibly be regarded as 
having a bearing on their conduct, for there was murder ia 
their hearts (v. 6). There they sat with solemn faces, posing 
as sticklers for law and religion, and all the while they were 
seeking grounds for killing him. Was that sabbath work? 
Whether would he, if he cured the shrunken arm, or they, if 
they gathered accusations with the intention of compassing 
his death, be the sabbath breakers? 

It was a sharp, swift cut into their cloak of sanctity ; but 
it has a wider scope than this. The question rests on the 
principle that good omitted is equivalent to evil committed. 
If we can save, and do not, the responsibility of loss lies on us- 
If we can rescue, and let die, our brother’s blood reddens out 
hands, Good undone is not merely negative. It is positive 
evil done. If from regard to the Sabbath we should refrait 
from doing some kindly deed alleviating a brother's sorrow, 
we should not be inactive, but should have done something 
by our very not-doing, and what we should do would be evil. 
It is a pregnant saying which has many -olemm applica: ior 

No wonder that they “held their peace.” Uuless hey 
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had been prepared to abandon their position, there was noth- 
ing to be said. That silence indicated conviction and obsti- 
pate pride and rooted hatred which would not be convinced, 
conciliated, or softened. Therefore Jesus looked on them 
with that penetrating, yearning gaze, which left ineffaceable 
remembrances on the beholders, as the frequent mention of 
it indicates. / 

* The emotions in Christ’s heart as he looked on the dogged, 
lowering faces, are expressed ina remarkable phrase, which 
is probably best taken as meaning that grief mingled with 
his anger. A wondrous glimpse into that tender heart, 
which in all its tenderness is capable of righteous indigna- 
tion, and in all its indignation does not set aside its tender- 


"ness. 


Mark that not even the most rigid prohibitions were 
broken by the process of cure. It was no breach of the fan- 
tastic restrictions which had been engrafted on the command- 
ment, that Jesus should bid the man put out his hand. 
Nobody could find fault with a man for doing that. These 
two things, a word and a movement of muscles, were all. So 
he did “heal on the sabbath,” and yet did nothing tha‘ 
could be laid hold of. ’ 

But let us not miss the parable of the restoration of the 
maimed and shrunken powers of the sou!, which the manner 
of the miracle gives. Whatever we try to do because Jesus 
bids us, he will give us strength to do, however impossible to 
our unaided powers it is. In the act of stretching out the 
hand, ability to stretch it forth is bestowed, power returns to 
atrophied muscles, stiffened joints are suppled, the blood 
runs in full measure through the veins. “So it is ever. Power 
to obey attends on the desire and effort to obey. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Sabbath for Man. 


HE proper use of the Sabbath should be found in the 
practice of the Author of it. At the first institution of 
the day God rested ; but he kept all things stable, that his 
work should not go back to chaos. “He continued to uphold 
all things by the word of his power. Gravitation held worlds, 
water ran down hill, winds blew, plants grew. But noth- 
ing new was begun. So man keeps things going; feeds 
his cattle and himself;not merely his body, but the whole 
man; indeed, he may feed his soul by denying food to the 
body. The Sabbath law is for every best good of mag. They 
err who make it a day of stupid sleep or idle lounging. 

It isa day for works of mercy and help. A man might 
concentrate into one Sabbath day all the physical work he 
could do for a month, to save life,in a storm or fire, and 
keep it holy. Of the few miracles of Christ that are recorded, 
seven were*wrought on the sabbath. 

The most atrocious breaking of the holiness of the sabbath 
was the virulent wickedness of those who watched Christ 
that they might accuse him. In the wheat-eating they had 
been able to accuse only the disciples; now they hoped to 
catch the Master. It was nothing that a man should be 
healed, nothing that the great power of God should be 
evident among them. It was everything to them that their 
paltry notions should be observed. Their anise must be 
tithed, though all the weightier matters of mercy and love 
were neglected. 

Yet these men were the respectable part of the community ; 
they thought themselves good, when they were only critical 
and hypercritical. They were really bad besides being small, 
for they watched to catch and accuse one doing good. The 
same spirit once touched the disciples, when they forbade one 
to cast out devils who followed not with them. 

A man of threescore and ten years has had more Sabbath 
days for highest training than a man gets days for education 
in five years preparatory, four years’ college course, and three 
years of professional training. No Sabbath-keeping man need 
ever lack the highest education. The Sabbath is God’s pro- 
Vision for man’s development. 


University Park, Colo. 
RS» 


Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


18 disciples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of corn 

(v. 23). Getting strength for one’s duties is as im- 
portant in its way as doing one’s duty. A man who is neces- 
Sitated to use extra strength in God’s service on God’s Day 
may be sure that God wants him to employ the means of 
obtaining needful strength. A doctor hurrying on the Lord's 
Day to a patient whose life depends on his presence, may 
over-drive his horse, when otherwise he would want him to 
Test. And so as to any Christian who is bent on doing 
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Christian work that must be done. The real question is as 

to what is necessary in order to the most efficient service of 

Christ. But a di-ciple of Christ needs to be sure that any 

work done by him on God's rest day is necessary as a means 

of faller service for Christ, 

Did ye never read what David did, when he had need, and was 
an hungred f (vy. 25.) . A thing was neither right nor wrong 
because David did@ft. But an act of David’s might well be 
pointed to as illustrative of a principle that had its repeated 
and varied applications. David and Moses and Abraham 
did many things ‘that they ought not to have done, But 
when our Lord pointed back to an act of David's that was 
irregular according to conventional laws, while it seemed a 
necessity in order to the life of himself and his followers, 
as servants of God, he obviously meant to emphasize the 
importance of a right spirit in God’s service, in com- 
parison with the observance of the mere letter of a law 
of outward -conduct, He who is determined to serve the 
Lord of the sabbath need not worry himself about mere 
Sabbath laws. 

The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath 
(v. 27). God never makes a mistake in planning or pro- 
viding for man. In ordering the Sabbath for man’s benefit, 
God ordered an institution that tends to man’s benefit. The 
spirit of the Sabbath is, one day in seven for rest and wor- 
ship, rest from man’s ordinary toil, worship of him who pro- 
vided the day. The man who observes the Sabbath has 
more of enjoyment and more of profit than the man who 
ignores or desecrates it. A man can do more in six days 
than he can in seven, the year through. A man has more 
time for himself—more pleasant time and profitable time— 
when he counts one-seventh of his time peculiarly sacred to 
the Lord. The Sabbath was made for man; and that man 
makes a great mistake who doesn’t remember to keep the 
Sabbath. 

The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath (v.28). The Lord 
of the sabbath, rather than any technical laws about the 
Sabbath, is to be obeyed by man. He'who is in the service 
of Christ can obey his Master’s orders, and do anything 
to which his Master sets him, without anxiety as to the 
mere letter of special laws on that subject. The mau wh¢ 
counts himself wholly the Lord’s—he being always ready to 
do anything and to give up everything, to work, to rest, or 
to worship, at the Lord’s call—can properly esteem every 
day alike. Yet, even in such a case, a servant of Christ 
needs to rest from his ordinary labor one-seventh of his work- 
ing time. He, however, who counts six days his own, for 
work to his personal profit, is the last man in the world to 
talk about being above the law of the Sabbath. If that is the 
only day he concedes to the Lord, he ought to be pre-emi- 
nently careful to count it exceptionally holy. The Son of 
man gives larger liberty to his disciples on the seventh day 
of the week, because they are in his service all the other days 
as well as that. 

They.waiched him, whether he would heal ; . . . that they might 
accuse him (v. 2). It’s a mean business—going into the sanc- 
tuary for fault-finding. No zeal for orthodoxy will justify 
it. He who is really sound in a living faith will have too 
much humility in his estimate of himself, and too much 
charity in-his estimate of others, to be in the spirit of watch- 
ing a religious teacher in the house of God, in order that he 
may accuse him. But those Pharisees were awfully bigoted! 
“Did you see that fellow Jonas. at the communion table, 
to-day ?” asked a busy-body in a New England church, at the 
close of a sacramental service, which had been attended by a 
church-member under charges. “No, I really didn’t,” an- 
answered the good man who was thus questioned. “ The 
truth is, I was so oppressed with the thought of my own un- 
worthiness to be there, that I didn’t notice who else was 
there.” That is an improvement on the Pharisees’ ex- 
ample. 

Siretch forth thine hand(v.5). If a man wants a blessing 
from the Lord, he must do his part in securing it. Even when 
God rained bread from heaven for his children, they had to 
go out and pick it up, piece by piece. A man’s arm may be 
paleied, but that doesn’t excuse him from stretching it out at 
the Lord’s call. And when the Lord says “Stretch forth 
thine hand,” he, will enable even a palsied child of his, who 
has a willing heart, to stretch his hand forth. There are lots 
of church-members now with withered arms and palsied bands, 
who ought to hear and obey this command of their Lord, 
“Stretch forth thine hand.” If they don’t do so, they will 
go into eternity without being cured of the palsy. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints. 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE Pharisees were no friends of Christ; his aims and 
affairs were very different. 
theirs, carnal. 


His life was spiritual; 
Since Jesus would not further their ambitious 
schemes, and since he condemned their selfish practices, they 
opposed him violently. Yet they were afraid to come ott 
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openly, because Jesus was so popular among the people. 
They therefore watched him, scrutinizing his every word and 
deed, to see where they could find some fault, or show that 
he was breaking the law of Moses. So close was their watch- 
fulness, that they followed him from village to village, and 
in the synagogue as well as the open air sought how they 
might ensnare him. On one sabbath day they saw that his 
disciples, passing through a field of wheat, plucked the heads 
of the wheat, and, rubbing them in their hands, eat the 
grains. To the Pharisaical mind, this was equivalent to 
grinding corn on the sabbath day; and grinding corn was a 
sin. Therefore they judged that Jesus’ disciples had broken 
the sabbath, and, because Christ did not rebuke his disciples, 
they rebuked Christ. Christ answered them by showing 
how their great popular king had himself broken the Mosaic 
law when pressed by necessity; and to this the Pharisees 
were unable to make any reply. 

Soon after this, Jesus was in the synagogue on the sabbath, 
where there was a man with a withered hand. The Pharisees 
suspected that Jesus’ tender sympathy might lead him to 
heal this man of his infirmity, and they watched him care- 
fully. Jesus knew their faults, and therefore said, “Is it 
lawful to do good on the sabbath day, or to do evil, to save 
life; or kill?” If the Pharisees had replied, “ It is lawful to 
save life,” they would have practically endorsed the miracle 
that Jesus was about to work, Yet they did not dare to say 
the opposite, and therefore they held their peace. Then it 
was that the holy breast of Jesus was filled with righteous 
anger, and, looking around about upon them, with a stern 
glance of rebuke, he said to the sick man, “ Stretch forth thine 
hand.” The paralytic stretched forth his hand, and lo, it 
was as strong as the other ! 

, The next verse tella how the Pharisees, instead of being 
convinced of the blessed power of Jesus, simply went forth 


and took counsel how they might kill him. This was their. 


argument, and their only one. 

Jesus never meant to abrogate the keeping of the sabbath, 
but he did mean to set aside all such human ordinances as 
made the sabbath a burden and vexation of spirit to the 
righteous soul. He himself always kept the sabbath day 
according to the true spirit of the law, and used it as a day of 
worship and of good works, Of course, all this brings to our 
thoughts at once the question of Sabbath-keeping. Shall we 
keep the Sabbath day? How shall we keep the Sabbath 
day? What is it right todo, and what not, on the Lord’s 
Day? These are important questions, and should receive 
reverent and well-considered answers. 

Instead, however, of giving reasons why we should keep 
the Sabbath day, let us for a little sup that Sunday-keep- 
ing were abandoned, What would happen then? Let the 
teacher here draw-out from the scholars what changes they 
think would take place in the life of the community, were all 
keeping of Sunday abolished. We will suggest some of these 
changes, ? 

First, work would go on in our great centers about as usual. 
The stores would be open, the factories plying their busy 
looms, builders, carpenters, plumbers, expressmen, liquor- 
dealers,—all would be driven on Sunday as furiously as they 
are on the six days of the week. If any one fails to believe 
this, let him go to Paris, and see what a Parisian Sunday 
means. Would this not be a disaster to any community? 
Is not the wear and tear of life already so severe that we 
can il) afford to put on more steam and accelerate our 
speed? Does any one beljeve that, if the Sabbath day were 
given up, the world would not claim again the full activity 
of the working class? The Sabbath day, as a day of rest, 
is the workingman’s best friend; and he who strives to 
abolish its observances is dealing a deadly blow at the labor- 
ing classes, 

If the Sabbath were given up, how long would our churches 
remain open on that day? or, if they were open, how many 
worshipers would gather there? The plea would be heard 
at once by the toiling thousands, that they had no time for 
the worship of Almighty God, and for the study of his holy 
Word. But if the church doors close, the preaching of the 
Word no longer heard, family worship would soon perish, 
the Bible would become a forgotten book, and men would 
live here as though there were no hereafter. The fact is, 
without the sabbath day our land would cease to be a Chris- 
tian land, and, while civilization might continue for a while, 
there is little doubt that godlessness would undermine the foun- 
dations of the nation, amd our prosperity would wane. One 
of the corner-stones of Christian civilization is the day of rest, 
—the day of rest, not for body alone, but for mind and soul 
as well; the day when the thoughts can be turned upward, 
and the spirit of rest from the turmoil of the week can wor- 
ship its Creator in spirit and in truth. On that day all that 
ccnduces to spiritual growth is allowable. All that militates 
against it is to be condemned. Each one can judge for him- 
self, and, indeed, must judge, as to whether certain practices 
are elevating or degrading, are purifying or polluting, If 
each one follows out the dictates of his conscience, enlight- 
ened by the example of Jesus, there will be no difficulty 
about the keeping of the Sabbath day holy. 

New York Oity. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


HAT day of the week was that busy day in Capernaum 
of which we lately learned? What were some of 
the works of mercy Jesus did on that day? What was the 
matter with the man whocried out in the synagogue? What 
did Jesus say to the evil spirit? Wasthe man cured? Who 
was sick at Peter’s house? What proof did she give that she 
was entirely well and strong? It is believed that it was on 
the sabbath day that John the Baptist saw John among his 
hearers, and Andrew and John, leaving John the Baptist, 
followed Jesus, and, each calling his brother, they all became 
his disciples. We have the record and example of how Jesus 
often spent the sabbath day, making it a day of blessing by 
word and work to any whom he could relieve or help. 

Through the Fields.—In to-day’s lesson-story we seem to see 
Jesus with several of his disciples on a sabbath morning 
walking towards Capernaum. They went along a footpath 
through an unfenced field of grain. There were many road- 
side fields where any one might walk who chose, or might 
help himself to whatever grew by the side of the path. 
What does Mark say the disciples began to do as they went? 
They did not find such ears of corn as we have, but heads of 
barley or wheat ; for it was in harvest time, and such grain 
would then be ripe, so that, as they walked, the men could 
have gathered it by the handful. Luke speaks of their rub- 
bing them in their hands, They rubbed the grains against 
each other to get off the chaff from the good seed, as we would 
strip the husks from ears of corn. Matthew and Luke both 
say they ate the grain. What three things did the disciples 
do as they went through the fields that sabbath morning? + 

What the Pharisees Said.—There were many people passing 
along at the’same time, no doubt on the way to the sabbath 
service in the synagogue, among them some of the sharp-eyed, 
keen-eared Pharisees, not to learn anything to make them 
better, but to seek some chance to find an excuse for opposing 
Jesus. They saw the disciples take the grain, rub it in their 
hands, and eat it. They said to Jesus, “ Why do they on the 
sabbath day that which is not lawful?” What was the sin? 
In plucking the grain? They were hungry, and land-owners 
and husbandmen were expected to leave some grain in the 
field-corners and by the roadside for the stranger, the hungry, 
and the poor. Could it have been asin to eat it? They 
were hungry, the grain was ripe, free; but the strict Phari- 
sees thought it sinful to take any food before they had been 
to the morning service of the synagogue or temple, That 
was not all; they sag them rub the grains as they shelled it, 
and the over-pious critics said they broke the sabbath har- 
vesting and threshing the grain, working with their hands, 
None of them charged Jesus with doing it; for, perhaps, 
because he knew thein so well, he would not give occasion for 
them to accuse him. 

What Jesus Said.—He was ready to defend his disciples. 
The Pharisees professed to believe in David, and to know all 
his history, to be thoroughly familiar with all the Old Testa- 
ment Scripture. Jesus asked if they had not read how David 
and his men, when they were hungry, went into the taber- 
macle and ate the bread which had been set apart for the 
table of shewbread in the holy place, and was not lawful for 
any but the priests. Matthew says that Jesus asked them if 
they had not read in the Law how the priests do work in the 
temple on the sabbath, and are guiltless. They had not a 
word to answer, and they were angry when Jesus said: “I 
say unto you, that one greater than the temple is here.” He 
pronounced his disciples innocent of sabbath-breaking, when 
he said they would not have condemned the innocent if they 
had known that the Lord desired mercy, and not sacrifice. For 
whom did Jesus say the sabbath was made? Who then is 
the Lord of the sabbath ? 

What Jesus Did.—Jesus went into the synagogue, so did 
the disciples, and the ever-watchful, suspicious Pharisees and 
scribes. In the synagogue sat a man whose hand was with- 
ered, shriveled, numb, useless, from some disease. Luke, the 
physician, says it was his right hand. Jesus saw the man, so 
did his enemies, They could not charge Jesus with gather- 
ing or harvesting grain ; but now they watched to see if Jesus 
was going to be a sabbath-breaker, as they pretended, by 
working to heal that diseased arm. Luke says, Jesus 
“knew their thoughts.” Does he so readily know ours 
this sabbath day? Matthew says they asked (as if they were 
so anxious to know the truth), “Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath day?” Jesus said to the man, “Stand forth in the 
midst.” He rose and stood up. Jesus turned to the stern- 
faced men, and asked, “ Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath 
days, or to do evil? to save life, or to kill?” He asked, 
“ What man, if he had one sheep, and it fell in a pit on the 
sabbath day, would he not lay hold on it and lift it out?” 
“How much then isa man of more value than a sheep? ” 
They could not answer a word. Then he told the man to 
stretch out his hand. He lifted the lifeless, dead hand, and 

it was well like the other. 

Jesus Looked on them with Anger.—Mark tells that Jesus 


Was angry aid grieved at their hardness of heart. Jesus’ 
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looks were oftenest of love and mercy ; compassion was alwavs 
in his heart; he loved sinners, and gave his life to save. 
But he knew those persistent enemies, how they purposely 
hardened their hearts against him, pitiless for every sufferer 
he helped, if only they might accuse him of sin. Jesus was 
grieved, and justly angry,—not in a rage, but amazed and in- 
dignant at their sin. . 

The Sabbath.—What do we learn abod® the sabbath from 
this lesson? Jesus made it a day of blessing, not of mere 
forms or strict outward observance only ; a day of rest from 
usual labor, a day of worship to serve and learn of God, a 
day of mercy to give help and comfort to others. Does it 
teach the duty and privilege of going to church and to Sun-- 
day-school? To go with a heart open to his love, to enjoy 
and receive grace, but not with a cold, fault-finding spirit? 
A man with a lifeless, useless right arm had a good excuse 
for staying away from public service ; but he was there, Jesus 
found him, and he went home in joyful knowledge that the 
Son of man is Lord of the sabbath. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


HOW the picture of the house used last Sunday, and, re- 
minding the children of the crowd of people listening 
eagerly to Jesus, allow them to describe the miracle, empha- 
sizing the forgiveness of sins, and reviewing the golden text. 
The scribes were there to make trouble, youn remember ; 
but this was no time—while the people were all praising God, 
and saying: “ We never saw so great a wonder”—for the 
scribes to carry out their wicked plans. So they waited and 
watched, hoping to find another way of disturbing Jesus and 
his disciples. To-day I will tell you how they found a way. 
The scribes had learned the Ten Commandments, just as we 
have. I would like you now to repeat that commandment 
which begins, ‘‘ Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 
The scribes could repeat this just as perfectly as we can, and 
they loved to talk about the way they kept the sabbath holy, 
and to boast, on Sunday nights and Monday mornings, of how 
good they had been all day. 

To this commandment—which teaches us that we must 
have a quiet time in which to think about our Lord Jesus 
Christ—men had added many long rules, so long and hard 
that, while people were carefully keeping one rule they 
forgot others, and grew quite discouraged. You remember 
Nicodemus came to Jesus, hoping to learn of an easier way to 
be good; for he had been trying to keep these rules, and 
teaching them to others, (The teacher may illustrate, if 
there is time, by explaining a few of the simplest.) 

Who gave us the commandment about remembering the 
Sabbath day? 

Yes, because it is here in eur Bibles (the teacher opens the 
Bible, and shows the place). This holy day belongs to— 

We have a golden text about the Sabbath which we will 
learn now. 

After Jesus, “the Lord of the sabbath,” came, and people 
sometimes asked him the best way to keep the day. holy, of 
course he could teach them better than any one else. 

The scribes did not know what we all know now, that this 
day was given us that we might have a quiet time in which 
to think about God. 

Jesus and his disciples were having a quiet time walking 
in the fields on this day of rest and prayer, and, as they were 
hungry, they ate some of the corn growing there. 

The scribes were watching. (If the teacher at one time 
says “scribes,” and at another tame “ Pharisees,” the chil- 
dren will grow confused.) 

According to one of their rales, the food must all be pre- 
pared the day before the Sabbath, and the scribes would call 
it “doing work ” to gather these ears of corn on Sunday. 

Now what do you suppose they would do as soon as they 
saw Jesus and his disciples break one of their strict rules ? 

Yes, of course, try to make trouble by saying that Jesus 
and the disciples had broken God’s command. 

Jesus tried to explain about the kind of thoughts and 
deeds that would make the Sabbath holy, but they would not 
listen because they did not want to hear; and this was the 
beginning of great trouble, of which I will tell you at some 
other time. - 

Jesus teaches us, as he longed to teach the scribes, how to 
keep the Sabbath holy. Let us repeat again our golden text, 

For rest and change, let the children stand during the fol- 
lowing exercise. 

Let us begin near the beginning of our commandment, 
where it says, “Six days shalt thou labor.” 

You may, all together, name the six days which God gives 
us for our hard work. 

Now you may tell me, in turn, of thé hardest work you do 
during these six working days (this for contrast to the rest- 
ing time). 

A part of our commandment tells us that God made heaven, 
darth, and the sea. If you will be careful, and not talk all at 
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once, you may tell me of all things in heaven, earth, and Sea 
which God has made,—that is, all that you can remember, 
for there are so many, even wise people could not name all, 

(After the children are seated, and for the sake of making 
the application practical.) You may all tell me what you 
think is the best way of spending our resting day. 

If the children have Sunday treasures which they are al. 
lowed to touch only on that day, let them talk freely of these, 
and describe them to the other children. Allow them also 
to talk freely of the Sunday songs they sing at home, and, if 
familiar to all, call upon the class to “‘ help sing them now.” 

Let us learn a song about the Sabbath. Teach only the first 
verse, explaining the words “courts,” “emblem,” and “eternal,” 

“Safely through another week 
God has brought us on our way ; 
Let us now a blessing seek, 
Waiting in his courts to-day ; 
Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest.” 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Blackboard Hints. 








ON THE LORD’S DAY 4 


ATTEND ORSHIP, 
GOD'S \Y ox 
\ ORKS. 


STUDY 
DO 
* Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 


JESUS TELLS US 


WHAT TO DO ON HIS SABBATH. 
USTAIN IFE. 
ERVE THE } ORD. 
AVE THE OST. 


THE SABBATH WAS MADE FOR MAN. 
aistennsiaeel 











Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


“‘ Welcome, sweet day of rest.”’ 

** Welcome, delightful morn.” 

“ This is the day the Lord hath made.” 
“ Another six days’ work is done.” 

** Let us gather up the sunbeams.” 

“ Oh, what are you going to do?” 

* Only a beam of sunshine.” 

“‘ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 


RAY 


Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HE Son or MAN ts Lorp oF THE SaBBata.”—The in- 
genuity of the rabbis was exercised in making what 

they called “a hedge” to the law of the sabbath, laying 
down the most minute directions as to what might or might 
not be done on the sabbath day. The spirit of these regula- 
tions was absolutely opposed to the principle inculcated by 
our Lord, that “the sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the sabbath.” Exceptions they were compelled to make. 
No servile work could be done on the sabbath, but Maimoni- 
des teaches that there is no sabbatism at all in the temple. 
Whatever was done in the temple on other days, might also 
be done on the sabbath, for “work about holy things is not 
servile.” Because Isaiah bids us “call the sabbath a delight,” 
they commanded feasting as a duty even to the poorest on 
the sabbath, and that all men must eat at least thrice on that 
day, and partake of the greatest delicacies they could obtain. 
But; every kind of agricultural labor being forbidden, 28 
reaping was unlawful, therefore, plucking anything being * 
kind of reaping, whether the gathering of an ear of corn of 
the plucking of a flower, was equally a crime, which, if com- 
mitted presumptuously, merited stoning, according to the 
law, or, if ignorantly, demanded a sacrifice. As grinding ws 
forbidden, so the chopping of herbs for a salad was an equally 
heinous offense. As wihnowing was unlawful, it was equally 
so to blow the chaff from corn in the hand. The same rigid 
rules exist to the present day. But what a Jew might not 
do himself, he might employ a Gentile to do for him, and, 
in fact, in so doing, was acting meritoriously, as he was 
causing the Gentile to heap up the measure of his iniquities. 
Even in the case of a conflagration, it is now held un 
lawful to work at subduing the fire on the sabbath. A vic 
tim may be assisted to escape, but a door or window may 00 
be broken in the effort. I remember a case in which a poor 
woman in Jerusalem lost her life through the refusal of ber 
neighbors to carry a ladder on the sabbath. The rabbis hold 
it unlawful to rescue anything on the sabbath except ‘he 
books of the Law, and for them any effort may be made, be 
cause the Psalmist says, “It is time for thee, Lord, to work: 
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for they have made void ¢hy law.” Again, accounts may not 
be made up on the sabbath, but any relating to charity, as a 
calculation how much a man can afford to give, are lawful. 
All such “hedges” our Lord breaks through. 

“ME WENT THROUGH THE CORNFIELDS ON THE SABBATH 
Day.”’—Luke tells us it was the second sabbath after the 
first, which probably means the first sabbath in the second 
month; thatis,in April. In the warmer parts of Galilee, and 





*“*Corn”’ of the East. 


1. Common wheat, beardless variety (Triticum vulgare). 
. Barley, two-rowed SS distichon). 
3. Spelt wheat (rye?), beard variety (Triticum spelta). 


especially in Gennesaret, the barley is ripe in the beginning 
of April, and the wheat nearly so. About’ Jerusalem, the 
time is about a fortnight later. In the valley of the Jordan, 
which, from its depth below the sea-level, is very much 
hotter, I have eaten cakes made of the year’s barley the last 
week in March. 


The College, ‘Durham, England, 
SD... 


By the Rev. William Ewing. ‘ 


SaBBaTH ForMA.isM.—A technical observance often means 
a practical evasion, and so all alike suffer,—the sabbath, the 
rules, and especially the man. For example: From Tiberias 
to the hot baths on the shore southward is farther than it is 
permitted to the pious Jew to walk from his house on the 
sabbath. One sabbath I found an old man who had just re- 
turned from the baths, and asked him how he had ventured 
to break the sabbath law/ He replied, triumphantly, that he 
had not broken it, and pointed out that a man’s “house” is 
defined as the place where he haseaten bread. Now it would 
be'a breach of the law to carry bread 6n the sabbath. To get 
over this difficulty, on the previous evening, when going to 
the baths, he concealed a pitce of bread among the ruins 
about halfway. Returning, he unearthed it, thankfully ate it, 
and then, from this artificial “ house,” it was an easy sabbath 
day’s journey intothe town. Not long ago, in Safed, the Jew- 
ish leaders seriously discussed a proposal for shifting the 
marks to the limits of the city, and putting them up about 
midway between Safed and Ja‘meh, so that the Jews might be 
able to go out on the sabbath day to meet a benefactor who 
was expected thence. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints. 
By Amos R. Wells. 


For the Teacher. 


jJ\OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 

lesson may be used. 

1. Tue Criticism (vs. 23, 4).—At what time of the year 
did the events of this lesson occur? (Luke 6:1.) In what 
part of Palestine? Where were Christ and his disciples 
probably going? (Mark 3:1.) How was it nothing unusual 
for them and the Pharisees to be walking through the fields 
of grain? What is meant here by corn? Why would there 
have been no harm in their picking the grain on another 
day? (Deut. 23:25.) Why did the Pharisees object to their 
doing this on the sabbath? What examples can you give of 
the absurdities of the Jewish laws regarding’ the sabbath ? 
How did the action of his disciples commit Jesus even though 
he may not have taken the grain himself? How did the 
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minute rules of the Pharisees concerning the sabbath defeat 
the very ends they had in view? 

2. Tux Scriprurss (vs. 25, 26).—In what ways is Christ’s 
answer sarcastic? To what Old Testament event does Christ 
refer? (1 Sam. 21: 1-6.) What was the shewbread? What 
did it typify? (Exod. 25 : 23-30 ; 39: 36; Psa. 23:5.) Onwhat 
day did David take this shewbread? (1 Sam. 21: 6; Lev. 
24:8.) What mistakes are we likely to make if we follow 
the example of any man in the matter of sabbath-keeping? 
What do you think of the man who, unlike David, sets up 
different standards of sabb&ath-keeping for himself and “those 
that are with him”? How far must one’s “need” govern 
his sabbath-keeping ? 

3. Tue PRINCIPLE (vs. 27, 28).—How does the sabbath, 
made for man, minister to his physical nature? to his mind? 
to his spirit? What dangers arise when men make their 
sabbaths minister to only one or two of these parts of their 
being? What rules and customs treat the matter as if man 
were made for the sabbath? How ean we, like Christ, whose 
heirs we are, become lords of our sabbaths? How can we be- 
come slaves to them? Why is it unwise to lay down minute 
laws for the sabbath: this you must do, and this you must 
not do? How does the principle, “We are our brothers’ 
keepers,” apply to the sabbath and our keeping of it? What 
kinds of service will make our sabbaths days of rest? What 
kinds of rest will make our sabbaths days of weakening? 
What are some of the modern forces and habits that tend to- 
ward sabbath desecration? How can we make the Lord’s 
Day, for ourselves and others, more and more a day of peace 
and privilege? 

4. Tue EXAMPLE (vs. 1-5).—How was the temper of the 
Jews the worst kind of sabbath desecration? Why did 
Christ bid the map whom he would heal to take a con- 
spicuous position? What law of sabbath-keeping can you 
deduce from Christ’s questions? What is shown by the 
silence of the Jews? How is Christ’s “anger” a model for 
our own? Why is this miracle especially wonderful? What 
are some of the withered and distorted things we should make 

whole on the Lord’s Day? 


For the Superintendent. 


1. What led the Jews to accuse Christ’s disciples of break- 
ing the sabbath? 2. What was the fault of the Jews’ way of 
keeping the sabbath? 3. To what example of seeming sab- 
bath-breaking did Christ point his critics? 4. What general 
law of sabbath-keeping did he lay down? (v. 27.) 5. What 
authority over the sabbath’did he claim? 6. How did he 
prove this claim to authority? 7. What, according to the 
Foarth Commandment, are we not to do onthe sabbath? 8. 
And what, according to Christ’s word and example, are the 
things we are to do on the Lord’s Day? 


Boston, Mass. 
=a. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 


1. What was the exact ground of the Pharisees complaint 
against the disciples? 2. How did the Lord’s reply meet their 
charge? 3. What further charge was sought against Jesus? 
4. How did Jesus meet that effort? 5. What sabbath-day 
duties does the Lord here approve? 


eX 


Lesson Summary. 


CHRISTIAN view of the Sabbath ought to correspond 

with Christ’s view of the Sabbath, Christ taught, both 

by his precepts and his example, that the Sabbath was made 

for man; hence that it was needful for man. Man cannot 

get on without the Sabbath as well as he can with the Sabbath, 

A man must have the Sabbath, and must observe it, or he will 

be at a disadvantage in comparison with a man who — 
nizes and values it. 

The Sabbath is not a certain day of the week, but a certain 
proportion of all the days. The commandment is not for a 
particular day of the week, according to the almanac, but it 
is for any seventh day after any six days of continuous work. 
He who must work on the day that others are resting, must 
rest on a day when others are working. The Christian 
minister usually observes his rest day on the day before, or 
the day after, the day which his people observe. Yet it is 

“obviously desirable that there should be a general agreement 
as to the day of the week to be observed by the community 
as a whole, in order that its rest may be secured to the largest 
number of persons in that community. 

Doing good actively, doing good to others as doing it unto 
God, is restful in its way; and it is suited to the hours of 
Sabbath observance. Visiting the sick, ministering to the 
distressed, working works of mercy and doing deeds of love 
to God’s dear ones, as in God’s sight, is a holy use of God's 


= 
1 NoTe.—These questions are given aiso in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on tliat page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 





Day for man’s welfare, week by week. This is the teaching 


of the Lord of the Sabbath. 
=a 





Added Points. 


If your Sabbath work for God is on the other side of a 
cornfield, go through that cornfield in order to get at your 
work. You and your Sabbath work ought to be in the same 
place. 

Outsiders are watching Christians all the time to see 
whether they are consistent with their professions. And out- 
siders are readier to note what they deem a fault, than what 
is manifestly a virtue in a Christian. 

Lessons are to be learned from the past for our guidance in 
the _p#esent and for the future. Some things which our 
fathers did were good, and some were not. 

Principles are safer guides than rules. The Bible an- 
nounces and illustrates principles. The conduct of the men 
of the Bible has its value in illustration of principles. 

Men with withered hands are found in our churches. They 
ought to be pitied and helped. 

It would seem as if there ought to be no doubt whether it 
were better to do good than to do evil. Yet men are hesi- 
tating at this point on every side, 

The hardness of men’s hearts grieves the Lord. 
to grieve us, 

If we are ready to do right, Christ stands waiting to give 
us strength for right doing. 


It ought 











District of Columbia Sunday- 
School Organization. . 


By P. H. Bristow. 


HE District of Columbia, which for all practical 
purposes is only the city of Washington, has the 
same standing in the International Sunday-school con- 
ventions as a state or territory of the Union, or a prove 
ince of the kingdom of Great Britain. We have herea 
union which corresponds to those in the states, and wé 
are supposed to hold conventions and do the work or- 
dinarily done by state Organizations. It is, however, far 
more difficult to do than it would seem at first thought. 
If we could compare our work here with that of city 
organizations, it would undoubtedly be to much better 
purpose, and more to our credit. In fact, the original 
idea seems to have been to work much on the same plan 
as is done in Brooklyn and some other cities, and each 
year the schools of the city were called out for a grand 
parade and march. This was abandonéd here several 
years ago, for reasons which seemed at the time to be 
sufficient, and probably were. The result was that each 
school dropped back into its own independent work, and 
effort has not been united as it should have been to ac- 
complish the greatest amount of good. Conventions or 
institutes have been held occasionally with some good 
results, but nothing approaching the success which 
should have attended them. 

The union of the District has recently been reorgan- 
ized, and a field worke® has been elected, whose duties 
will be of a similar character to those of state workers, 
There is a great good for such a man to do, if he is the 
man for the place, and can devote himself to it. There 
is no doubt of the ability and consecration of our worker, 
but there are some fears that he may not be situated so 
as to devote the necessary time, as changed business re- 
lations may not admit of it. He is further hindered 
from the fact that he is a successful superintendent, and 
his school will not release him. 

This year arrangements have been made for a 
convention on October 29-31, at which well-known 
Sunday-school meh and women will address us_.on live 
issues, We hope and expect to make this convention a 
great success. In the general work we lack enthusiasm, 
and we expect toawaken much of this in our convention 
by bringing together the workers of Washington and 
comparing notes and devising plans which shall further 
the interests of the cause in all its branches. 

The Christian Endeavor societies of the District are 
being stirred up to take an interest in the work, through 
discussion of “ The Relation of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies to the Sunday-schools,” and so interest these 
wide-awake young people in the societies, in the question 
of greater zeal in the schools, and in building them up. 

Not by way of excuse, but more as a reason for the 
lack of such results as we would like to report, we beg 
to say that the city of Washington, being peculiar im 
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many ways, is also a peculiar field for Sunday-school ° 


work. To be sure, it is becoming more a city of perma- 
nent residents than formerly, because business is devel- 
oping in the city, and men retiring from departments on 
changes of administration often remain here and go into 
business. It remains a fact, however, thata great number 
of people come and go with administrations, and while 
there are useful, but their usefulness is not permanent. 

The number of Sunday-school people who come with 
the great changes which occur each four years is quite 
remarkable. You will readily see that these people are 
from among the most active in theirhomeschools. They 
become identified at once with schoolsin Washington, and 
generally, being strong and active in their particulaslines, 
they take prominent places, only to be the more missed 
when changes come. This is a reason, but not a suffi- 
cient excuse, for the want of better organization and 
more effective work in the Sunday-school Union of the 
District of Columbia. But, while we may not show great 
strength here, there are opportunities in individual 
schools which are by no means unimproved. The energy 
which would go to building up a great central organiza- 
tion finds outlets in the schools, with the result that 
some of the best kind of work in this line is being done. 
It leaves us to move more in the dark than we ought, 
because our school may, and often does, lap over on the 
district naturally belonging to another, and the ground 
is covered twice, The energy thus spent may not be 
wasted, but might possibly be better employed. 

We find it hard to keep out of ruts, and we often have 
to shake ourselves to arouse interest and get up on 
broader and better grounds, The natural means for 
this awakening would be the annual convention. It has 
been left for the superintendents to arouse their teachers 
to a sense of their obligations and duties. In Yhis con- 
nection, however, it is well to say that many teachers do 
not need this awakening, but are in the very forefront of 
the line, and often spur up the superintendents. Oe 
result of our peculiar position and our past methods is 
that some very strong schools have been built up, and 
some very effective work done. But strong schools have 
not been in a position to assist weak ones, and have 
scarcely been aware of the existence of such, 

Washington has two banner schools in certain lines 
of work among schools making report to the Inter- 
national Association. One school has been so thoroughly 
organized in all its departments that it has increased in 
a most remarkable degree, outgrowing its quarters, over- 
flowing into every room in the church, finally outgrow- 
ing that, and putting up, for its own use, at an expense 
of one hundred thousand dollars, one of the finest Sunday- 
school houses in the world. The school is one of the 
large schools of the country, and is doing splendid work, 
but might do &till better, as there is no limit to useful- 
ness, This is the effect of pent-up energy seeking such 
an outlet rather than going into the general field. Other 
schools in the district, while not so prominent in point 
of great numbers, are doing equally effective work in 
other directions, . One of the “ banner” schools referred 
to above made its place by giving, which is a Christian 
duty, and ought to be a privilege in every school. 

The Home Department is being organized and carried 
on very successfully by some schools, In many schools, 
and perhaps all, there are look-out committees, the 
members of which are on the lookout constantly for those 
who do not attend any school. There are ‘strangers’ 
committees,” who see to it that the word “ stranger ”’ does 
not apply to a new comer when he goes out of the school 
session. One of these committees goes into the hotels on 
Saturday night, and seeks out those who are temporarily 
in the city, and turns its feet, if possible, toward the 
schools and churches. 

One very effective method of work in Washington 
schools is in class organization, carefully planned and 
judiciously managed. The danger is in loyalty to class 
in place of loyalty to the school, but it can be so man- 
aged as not to be harmful. 

The results of such organization in many of the 
schools are admirable. Some of the schools have paid 
missionaries, who go out among the poor and the sick 
especially, but also do valuable work among all classes. 
Many good teachers are so situated that they cannot 
visit the members of their classes in their homes. Such 
teachers report absentees to the missionary, who at once 
looks after them. 

These may all be old methods, but many Washington 
schools are persistent in their application of old meth- 
ods; and this very persistency would be entirely new in 
many places. The fact is that the well-directed energy 
of Christian souls, in going out and seeking the lost ones, 
swill always be successiul. We do not, from Washing- 
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ton, suggest new methods in the work so much as we beg 
to suggest greater consecration, greater zeal, more prayer 
on the part of teachers, more study to know how and 
what to teach, more point to teaching, and an aim to 
save souls and gather them into the churches more than 
merely an aim to increase the membership of the schools. 
We do not need man’s direction and methods half so 
much as we need the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Social England.* 


rT HE application of the division of labor to writing his- 

tory has become necessary, but always will be 
difficult. The minute and searching investigation of the 
records of the past, and the closer study of the environ- 
ment of its transactions, have come to be subdivided into 
various fields,each cultivated by a staff of specialists 
who are apt to see facts out of proportion because in a 
wrong perspective. Dr. Traill has conceived the ambi- 
tious plan of organizing a body of specialists in Eng- 
lish history into a staff whom he co-ordinates in their 
work so as to produce a fairly harmonious whole. The 
transition from one writer to another he has indicated, 
not by beginning a new chapter, but simply by giving the 
new author’s name in an “inset.” His success is at- 
tested by the fact that his first volyme is already in a 
second edition. 

At first sight it would seem as though Dr. Traill’s 
group were of the school of Mr. Freeman. Some of its 
shibboleths are here. “English” is used for “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” “Senlac” for “ Hastings,” andthelike. Look- 
ing closer, we perceive these indications to be misleading. 
“ Alfred,” as well as “Aelfred,” figures in the line of 
English kings, along with other half-Latinized forms 
which time and usage have consecrated. The Anglo- 
Suxon Chronicle actually is quoted under that name. 
Above all, the writers on the Roman era refuse to pro- 
nouncé that the Teutonic invasion swept away everything 
Rome had established, leaving the field free for a purely 
Saxon order of society and of government. In fact, the 
book is one more indication that the younger English 
historians are cutting loose from the traditionsedear to 
Professor Freeman, Bishop Stubbs, and Mr. J. R. Green, 
and are holding their minds open to the evidence of facts 
which had no existence for that most dogmatic of his- 
torians, the head of this school. 

It is hard to characterize a book of such congregate 
authorship. Not that there are very marked differences 
as regards mastery of the subject assigned to each, and 
skill in presenting it. Good English is a common gift 
among educated Englishmen, and good sense a control- 
ling quality. As compared with books of .the same sort 
which have appeared in America, the advantage lies 
with Dr, Traill and his staff. They know what they want 
to say, and what readers generally will care to read 
They have not overburdened the book with the mere 
antiquarian padding which weighs down the Memorial 
History of America. 5 

Out of the many sides of English history here repre- 
sented, the church and literature probably will attract 
most readers. The standpoint in the treatment of the for- 
mer is that of the Church of England, but free from party 
extravagance. The literary notices are compact and just, 
but do not grow out of philosophic criticism. Thus the 
notice of Chaucer says that the Canterbury Tales reflect 
not only the society, but the literature, of the time 
“Every type of medieval writing is there.” Now the real 
interest of those tales is that they are essentially modern 
and not medieval. Chaucer’s earlier works are medieval 
enough. They deal in the abstract universal of allegoric 
writing, and not in the human concrete. It was his two 
visits to Italy, which already was a modern country, that 
enabled him to draw such a series of living portraits as 
the Prologue gives us. From that to the Romaunt 
of the Rose is a backward stride across the centuries, 
although he wrote the one and translated the other. 

The book is a solid, valuable, and readable addition to 
our knowledge of early England. It has nothing like 
the sustained artistic power of Green, or the unity of 
Gardiner’s Students’ History, and would have gained 
much by the addition of authentic illustrations. But it 


* Social England : A Record of the Pgogress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, aad 
Manners, from the Earliest ‘limes to the Present Day. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Vols. 1 and II: Prom the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Henry VII. Svo, pp. lvi, 504; x, 585. 
New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. . Per vol., $3.50. 
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has merits beyond both for those*who wish to study the 
many-sided life of a fine, brave people growing on to. 
ward greatness. 

CAB 


History of the Philosophy of History. By Robert 4% 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. * Fite. 
torical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 
Switzerland. (8vo, pp. xxvii, 706. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $4.) 


It ® twenty years since Professor Flint published the 
first volume of a Philosophy of History, describing the 
essays toward such a philosophy made in France and 
Germany. A second volume, including Italy and Eng.— 
land, was’ promised, and was to give also the author’s 
own view. Since that time we have had his monograph 
on Vico, in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, but no 
completing volume. He now announces his abandon- 
ment of his first plan for one still more extensive, in 
which a much wider range of historians is discussed, and 
the background of each literary period is filled in. This 
first volume includes only France, in addition to an ex- 


. tensive introduction, which covers the general conception 


of philosophy of history and the idea of progress, the 
beginnings of history, the political speculation of the 
Greeks and the Romans, of Augustine of Hippo, and of 
Ibn-Khaldin. Much of what follows in the account of 
French writers is reproduced from the former volume, 
the original parts being mainly the filling in of minor ele- 
ments and authors, which make the story more complete. 
It is when he comes to the last chapters that Professor 
Flint is breaking really new ground in his account of con- 
temporary writers like Cournot and Renouvier, who stand 
for a reaction from the Positivism of Comte to the Criti- 
cism of Kant. The last of these, especially, has con- 
tributed to the return to that higher and more spiritual 
attitude towards the great problems of existence, which 
characterizes many Frenchmen of the younger genera- 
tion. Professor Flint declares he knows of no one with 
whom he.isinso general agreement as with Renouvier, who 
has also an ardent admirer in Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. 
The section on Belgian and Swiss writers is also new. 
The book possessed a unique value in its original form, as 
the only attempt at an adequate account of a very im- 
portant branch of speculation. It has gained in this 
respect by the enlargement of its plan, but not propor- 
tionally to its increase in bulk. 
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Jesus the Nazarene: A Life of Jesus, with a Paratlel Harmony. 
By the Rev. C. J. Kephart, A. Mf. , author of ‘‘The Public 
Life of Christ.” With an’ Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
C. R. Blackall. (12mo, pp. 80. Dayton, O.: W.J. Shuey. 
50 cents.) 


A chart of the life of Christ by Mr. Kephart has 
already been favorably noticed in The Sunday School 
Times. The author has now prepared a small volume 
to present the life of our Lord in another form. The 
opening chapter discusses briefly and satisfactorily the 
chronology of the Gospel period, accepting the main 
features presented in the Lesson Surroundings pub- 
lished inthesecolumns, The remaining chapters, seven 
in number, consist of a condgnsed narrative of as many 
successive periods in our Lord’s life, margins on either 
side of the page giving the references to the passages in 
the Gospels, where the facts are recorded. A brief Ap- 
pendix gives information respecting places in Palestine 
and historical personages of the period. An Introduc- 
tion, by Dr. Blackall of the Baptist Church, is prefixed. 
In arranging the details, Mr. Kephart agrees with Dr. 
Andrews as to the relative position of the second pass- 
over, and also in the adjustment of the events occurring 
during the period from the feast of tabernacles to the 
final visit to Jerusalem, as given by the earlier edition of 
that writer. The book is well printed and conveniently 
arranged; the mutter is clearly stated, and ft cannot but 
prove a useful help for those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of studying larger works. 


; Lo 


My Paris Note-Book: By the Author ot An Englishman in 
Paris [A. D. Vandam]. (12mo, pp. ii, 307. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott Co, $1.25.) 


The very clever Flemish journalist, who pieced to- 
gether gossip, newspaper clippings, and extracts from 
memoirs and recollections in An Englishman in Paris 
so skilfully as to deceive the leading critics of London 
and Paris, has done the same work in this book. It is 4 
collection of gossip in regard to the Second Empire and 
the Third Republic, well sélected and welltold. Ifoite? 
deals with unpleasant and disagreeable sides of life. !¢ 
is worthless as a historical authority. Butit is interest 
ing, a great deal of it is as true as any gossip, and all 
of it reflects with lively accuracy the air, attitude, and at 
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mosphere of the stories told by those 
“inside” in the great world of Paris. 


CAB 
Literary Notes and News. 


American girls and wo- 
men will have an op- 
portunity to read a 
series of papers addressed directly to them 
by Jerome K. Jerome, ‘The Ladies’ Home 
Journal will print these papers,-which will 
be somewhat in the vein of the writer’s Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 


a 


A résumé of the situa- 
tion in Corea, China, 
and Japan is given by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis, in the October number 
of The Chautauquan. Dr. Griffis lived for 
a number of years in Japan, and saw the 
gradual progress of the trouble which has 
culminated in the present war. He has 
written an interesting sketch,—one that, 
while it offers no conjecture as to the out- 
come of the struggle, makes the situation 
very clear to the average reader. 


™~ + ~ts 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount.of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
wertising, however, conditioned en an 
appearance upon the last page, will bécharged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 


Jerome and 
American Women. 


War in Corea. 
















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Late Breakfast is often caused by a late 
milkman. No cream for the coffee or oagsheal has 
delayed many a morning meal. Keep a supply ot 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in the 
house, and avoid such annoyances, 


Chi © Interior Decorati Company. 
Church, Sunday-school, and club equipments ; man- 
tels, tiles, ceramic mosaics, fine special furniture. 
Highest grade of first-class goods. Drawings and es- 
timates furnished upon application. Send for catalog. 
149 and 150 Michigan A venue, Chicago, Illinois. For- 
merly occupied by the Henry Dibblee Company. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


40 cents a year: 10 cents a quarter. 
WARD 4&4 DEUMMOND. NEW YORK CITY. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S 


The Life of Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
By Herself. An autobiography of extraordi- 


nary interest, of one of the foremost English- 
women of this century, with a portrait, and a 
picture of her home. 
top. $4.00. 
Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK B. SANBORN. 


Edition of Thoreau's Works. 
dex. Crown 8vo, gilt top. _ $1.50. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about 
Ceylon. 
East,” “Due West,” ‘‘ Due North,” 
South,” ‘‘ Under the Southern Cross,”’ ‘‘ Equa- 


torial America,’’ ‘‘ The New Eldorado,” ‘‘ Aztec 
Land,’ “ The Story of Malta,” etc. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 


A work of great interest on the less-known 
portions and customs of Japan. .By LAFCADIO |. 
HEARN, author of “ Stray Leaves from Strange 
Literatuge,”’ ‘etc. 


A Florida Sketch-Book. 


A charming out-door book on things observed 
in Florida. By BRADFORD TORREY, author of 
“ Birds in the Bush,” ‘‘A Rambler's Lease,” 
and * The Foot-Path Way:” 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and 
Other Papers. 


A book of exquisite observation in the Prov- 
inces, and elsewhere. 
author of “ Land of the Lingering Snow,” and 


“At the North of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Childhood in Literature and 
Art. 
With some Observations on Literature for Chil- 
dren, A book of high critical character and 


interest, studying the meaning of the appear- 
ance and disappearance of childhood as a sub- 
ject for story, poetry, and art, in Greece, Rome, 
Judea, in .the middle ages, and in modern 
times. 
“ Men and Letters,” etc. 


Sdld by all booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


one 


NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt 


Uniform with Riverside 
With a full in- 


By M. M. BALLOU, author of ‘* Due 
* Due 


2 vols., 8vo, gilt top. $4.00. 


16mo, 


$1.25. 


By FRANK BOLLES, 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER, author of 
Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


Sent, postpaid, by 





Walker’s | 


One alphabet for all words. 
980 pp., cloth, $2; half leather, $3. 


Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 


NEW. A Perfect Text Pinder. 


Comprehensive 
' Concordance. 


50,000 more references than Cruden’s. 


Boston and Chicago. 








The Sea-Robbers 
Of New York. . 


A thrilling narrative, by Mr. THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
illustrated by Mr. HOWARD PYLE, recounting the 
adventures ofe*‘ the Red Sea trade”’ pirates dur- 
ing the early period of New York’s history, is in 


- Harper's Magazine 


Mr. PouLTNEY BIGELOW has a very interesting paper on 
The Cossack as Cowboy, Soldier, and Citizen, illustrated 
from drawings made in Russia by Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


There are Five Short Stories, and Many Other Attractions 
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“The Sunday School Times” says that | 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNGLE BOOK” 


‘(deserves a place in the first 
fifty volumes bought for a 
Sunday-school library.’’ 


Charles Dudley Warner declares that “nothing about 
animals since Asop’s Fables can be compared to it.”’ 


A NEW LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


Magnificently Illustrated, 


‘will be the chicf feature of, 


The Century 


MAGAZINE for i895. 





Firreentu THOUSAND. 
In handsome cloth ae 
in pages, fully illus- 
ted, $e. . Published 
by Tue Century Co., 

. ¥. Sold everywhere. 


























The Century is famous for its great historical serials, and never in its history has 
a greater one been projected than this new “ Life of Napoleon,” written. by Prof. 

iliiam M. Sloane, of Princeton, who has spent many years in preparation for 
his work. The interest in Napoleon has had ae a revival that is phenomenal in 


its intensity. Thus far no biography of “the man o 


destiny” has appeared in either 


English or French that is free from rancor and attentive to the laws of historical criti? 


cism. The Century has secured it—the great, all-round, complete and 


interesting yp nae of the life of one of the most marvelous of men. 
y know of Napoleon, you will want to read this: —here is the 


how much you alr 


No matter 


concentration of all the lives and memoirs. The illustrations will be magnifi- 
cent—the wealth of The Grete e art department will be lavished upon them, 


New portraits will be printed, great 


istorical paintings reproduced, and Castaigne and 


other modern artists have drawn new pictures for this history. Don’t miss it. 
Besides this, The Century will print a powerful novel of Italian life by 


Marion Crawford (beginning in November, 1 


,as does the Napoleon Life), a 


novelette by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illustrated articles on “ Washington in Lin- 
coln’s Time” by Noah Brooks, stories by Rudyard Kipling, etc. 


TH E PRICE polar gn in” wy th my other magazines 





“No home is 


you may take, you must have The Century. Address 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQ., NEW YORK, 


T Century Co’s New Books 


Sold everywhere, or copies sent, post-paid, by the publishers, om receipt of price. 


The. Reign of Queen Anne. 

A superb volume, by Mrs. Oliphant. Full-page 
picturesin two colors, Royal 8vo, 207 pages, $6.00. 

When all the Woods are Green. 

A new romance by the well-known Philadelphia 
physician, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 430 pages, $1.50. 

Across Asia on a Bicycle. 

The story of the remarkable journey of two young 
American students. Richly illustrated. 12mo, 232 
pages, $1.50. 

The Mountains of California. 

By John Muir, the California naturalist, of whom 
Emerson said, ‘‘ He is more wonderful than Tho- 
reau.” x1amo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 

Five Books of Song. 

A complete collection of the poems of Richard 
Watson Gilder . Xamo, 240 pages, $1.50. 

P’tit Matinic’ and other 
Monotones. 

An exquisite little volume, written and llus- 
trated by George Wharton Edwards. Embossed 
leather, 140 pages, $1.25. 

Writing to Rosina. 

A novelette by William Henry Bishop. I Ilus- 

trated. Full stamped sheep, $1.00. 
Edwin Booth. 

Recollections y Ae daughter,— Booth’s letters 
te her and to his friends. Illus. 300.pages, $3.00, 
A Bachelor Maid. 

A novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of 
**The Anglomaniacs,” etc. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Roger Williams, 
: The Pioneer of Religious Liberty. By Oscar S. 
Straus. A biography of unusual interest. $1.25. 


For Boys AND GIRLS. 


The Land of Pluck. 

By Mary Mapes Dodge. Stories of Holland, by 
the author of “Hans Brinker.”’ Illustrated. $1. so. 
When Life is Young. 

By Mary Mapes Dodge. Delightful verse for 
boys and girls. Illus. 1amo, 250 pages, $1.2<. 
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, Amaginotions. 

“Truthless Tales,” by Tudor Jenks. A charm- 
ing story-book. Illustrated. 230 pages, $1.50. 
The Brownies Around the World. 

A new Brownie Book by Palmer Cox. 100,000 
Brownie Books sold. Quarto, 144 pages, $1.50. 

Artful Anticks. 

By Oliver Herford. Amusing verse and pic- 
tures. 100 pages, $1.00. 

The Century Book for Young 

Americans. 

“The Story 
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biidge S. Brooks, 
describing in at- 
tractive story- i 
form the visit of > 
a party of bright 
young people to 
ashington and 
all that — they 
learned about the 
government. Is- 
sued under the 
auspices of the 
Society of the 
Sons ofthe Amer- 
ican Revolution, 
with Inttoduc- 
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tion by General N 








Horace Porter. 250 pages, 200illustrations, $1.50. 


Topsys and Turvys No. 2. 
By Peter Newell, author of one of last season’s 
great successes, the “‘ Topsy Turvy” book. $1.00. 


The Man who Married the Moon. 


Pu Indians. Illustrated. 236 pages, $1.50. 


Toinette’s Philip. 

By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of that children’s 
classic ‘‘ Lady Jane.” Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 
Donald and Dorothy. 

A New Edition of Mary Mapes ige’s de- 
lightful story. Illustrated. 355 pages, $1.50. 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 1895. 


The greatest year St. NICHOLAS ever 
had is just closing. ‘* The best of children's 
magazines’ is now the only high-class 
monthly for young folks published in Amer- 
ica. It is without a rival. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s famous “‘ Jungle Stories,”’ as written 
for ST. NICHOLAS, will be continued durin 
the a, year,,the new volume of which 
begins in November, and a great story life 
of Napoleon, ‘‘A Boy of the First Empire,” 


| 


will be one of the leading features of the | 


year, and will begin in that issue. 

Prof. W. T. Hornaday, the well-known 
naturalist, will write on ‘‘ The Quadrupeds 
of North America,’ and Theodore Roose- 
velt contributes a series of ‘‘Hero Tales 


| 


from American History.” Prof. Brander 
Matthews will write on ‘*Great American 
Authors,"’ and there will be a number of 
especially attractive serial stories, including 
a delightful tale of me 4: girls, a story of 
newsboy life in New York City, and a serial 
by Frances Courtenay Baylor. Lieut. Put- 
nam will write of West Point, and Ensign 
Ellicott, of the flag-ship ‘‘ Chicago,” will 
describe life on a man-of-war. There will 
be stories of famous horses, articles on ci 

fire departments, and the boys’ brigade. It 
will be a great year. will you join the 
St. NICHOLAS army? Begin subscriptions 
with November, $3.00 a year. Remit to the 
publishers, or subscribe through dealers. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQ., NEW YORK. 


Send for our beautifully illustrated pamphlet, “* The Century Co. and Its Work” 


Mention this paper. 
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Sy Chasen F. Lummis. Folk-stories of the - 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, October 2b, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. 


——— 
Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage - 


ONE COPY, one year.,. ..$1.50 
One copy, five years, full pay ment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries. and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as pany copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual aidresses, 31.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
8 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to, 
one person only, and BO Dames can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

The pegers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

; age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
r 


The papers tor a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
eepere n the same school get theirs from another, 

pers willbe sent accordingly. This applies to 

age ciubs at fifty cents per copy to the extent 

hat large packages may be divi ed oo smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in ac lub of either 
character, ‘I'he free copies for pee kage clubs cannot 
— sent separately, but will be included in the 

a 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
bsg the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

re portionate share of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
i. may subscribe at club rates for such a 
ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
og Ae mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
oeeer can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
m @® package to & separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription 
ee club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
‘ora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
", 7. 28 long an desired, at the rate of three cents 


length of 


"Tcenerthers asking to have the direction of a paper 
nged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addregses should include 
yp county and state. 
be Pty subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
| +) rson will oblige the publisher by stating fea, 
ub he subscribes for ta os the place of the one 
ried last year by 
The paper will not be aret to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the sanaertge ion, Renewals should 
therefore be made early 
Enough copies of any ‘one issue of the pope te to 14 
abie all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
sent free, upon egptientien. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
@ountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To souene the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

feeere ust be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either em A to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
97 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
| a be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
saie by aii Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Tempt Not 


a Cough with a Weak Sys- 
tem,Consumption with Weak 
Lungs, or Disease with Loss 
of Flesh. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
for any ailment resulting from 
poor nourishment. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 a pot —I commenced the use of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three weeks ago, and find it 
better than all others I have used; m pom 4 
is thriving dts use to all upon it. rd 
recommend its use to all my friends. 
JasPER L. BROWN. 


Tyler, Tex. 
Gentiemen:—I am _ usi your Mellin’s 
Food for babies, I find it r than any- 
thing else. Rev. C. C. WILLIAMS, 
SEND fer our book, “The Care and 
Feeding < = > mailed 


Doliber-Goodale Co. 


Baston, Mass, 








Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists, 





ME NNEN’S . Borated Talcum 
| TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask your doctor his opinion 
of it. 


For infants and adults. 


Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice 
; flour, which injure the skin. 

: It softens, beautifies, and pre- 
serves the skin. A specific for pric kly beat, chafing, 
ete. Anexcellent tooth powder: delightful after shav- 
ing. Decorated tin box, - reel top. Sold by drug- 
gists, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN 68. Bowask, N. J. 





mee 98 LYE 


GAtENTED) 


a fine powder and 
with removable | 
are. avers ready 
make the best perfumed 1 Hara Soap 
PA a +: 8 without boiling. 
Et ist "eS Le for cleansing 
ecting sinks, closeta, 
paints, tree, ete. 
PENNA. SALT M’P’G CO. 
Gea. Agi, Pay Fe |G 





SHOOL WORK. 








FoR DURABIL Y 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNE 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


DF 
LLED. 
O TONS. 


Fi E. Li 
TOUCH UP SPOTS 
WAKES NO DUST, IN 5&I ENT fint BOXES. 
ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse BroOS.PRror’s. CANTON,MASS. 





___ CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLA TED. 





even if left 
in lid, 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y._ 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
— indorsed by thousands Of housekeepers. Your 
ocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 a“. aee., Phila., Pa. 





STEREOPTIC 


VIEWS 


EXHIBITIONS 





“CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS Stereopticone. 


1, lime, or electric light. 
of scientific attachme pte 
Be Catalogs free. 


J. 
189 La Salle Street, "chicago, Til. 


\A.B.&E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for 100- 
S_eataloge 








Church, h, Lodge, 2 and Invalid F urniture, | - 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


CH URCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
EO, D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C. SWAN, 
246 South md Street, Phila., Pa. 


3 CHURCH LAMPS 


——— § END FOR CIRCULAR 


A. J. WEIDEN ER, 
LG 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


» GAS, eCTRIC LIC 
LP. PRINK,S51 Pearl St] NewYork. v. S.A. 


Bree J ofOR, SUNDAY’ SCHOOLS. | 


ais. 75e. Send for illustrated price-list. 
A. HART & Co., 133 N. 34 St., Phila., Pa. 





Front of lanterns easily removable for substitution 
We make Y oe and views for «ll kinds of uses. 
- COLT & CO., 1 kman St.. New York. 
1140 Market Str Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





shes LOWEST PRICES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


~ 'L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON *' CHISAGO |! 


| EPworTH ORGANS 


rictly High Grade, Soup Dr- 
ay ite co Sehools, Churches 

' j Manattarere at 
é pacTonT! PRICES, saving purchasers 


to be found perfect and estisfactory 
before any money is sent, or returned at 
our expense of Famont Born Ware. 

Catalogue, testimonials and Factory 
Prices sent FREE. Write to-day. 

Por Church or Home—which? 

\ a= regan & Plano Co., 
Btreet, Chicago, [Il 


— HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
= Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827. 


Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
Tin only, and so warranted. Best 
Hanging» and Workmanship in 
the ‘ountry. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold Medal at 
Mid-Winter Fair. 


BUCKEYE ey _ FOUNDRY, 
4 i, Obie. 





ESTABLISHMENT eg RIN 


GHURGH BELL 


PUREST BELL MET 1 BELLS Fu ) 
Send for Price 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIM BALTIMORE, 4D. 








| and 


Pain. 
[Elizabeth West, in The Century.) 


Thou drear companion of the slow night hours, 
Thou Co of the soul! Long, long 


Ww aged pa combat with thee, though my 


Of anguish only cheered thy mocking powers, 
As through the years we strove; no respite 


ours, 
Till, lo! one day each byeathed victorious 
sigh, 
The master, thou, of my mortality, 
But master who beneath my spirit cowers 
Its slave forever. Now fast friends are we, 
My vanquished victor Pain, and much I owe 
To thy stern fellowship: through thee I see 
With quickened sense all things both high and 


low, 
For knowing all that I can never be, 
Tutored by thee, all wider life I know. 


AS 
Yourself. 


[Lucy Hayes-MacQueen, in the Journal of Education. } 


if YOU are a true teacher, your earnest 

desire is to see your pupils grow 
strong and wise, and loving and good, 
They will imitate you. What are you, 
yourself ? 

That little boy Jack, from Poverty Lane, 
with the pinched face and eager eyes,— 
what is he to you? 

You have heard the old story of the 
poet, how he said, “I get my inspiration 
in my garden;” and when a would-be 
poet asked to see this garden, the wise man 
led him to a narrow back yard in a crowded 
city, where a few struggling plants bloomed 
palely, how the would-be poet looked in 
ill-disguised contempt at “ the garden”’; 
and how the poet, looking reverently up- 
ward at God’s blue heaven, said: * You 
see my garden is not very wide nor very 
long, but, ah! it is wonderfully high.” 

So little Jack should be your inspiration. 
He. is only a dot, but he is wonderfully 
capable of becoming noble and high 
through yourself. 

First of all, how is your heart toward 
Jack? I know teachers who pride them- 
selves on.“ just hating children.” I know 
‘successful teachers” who neither feel 


| love for Jack nér wish for his love in re- 


turn. They say: “I will not be a hypo- 
crite. “I will teach him well, and disci- 
pline him severely, and thus fulfil my duty. 
I hate maudlin sentimentality.” 

If you feel this way, if your heart does 
not go out to Jack in love and divine pity, 
become anything that is honest, but do not 
be a teacher. 

Your heart being right, study yourself for 
Jack’s sake. . .. Be strong and cheery, and 
full of human interest to him, so that he will 
not be afraid to laugh, and cry, perhaps, be- 
fore you. Do not talk at him, but to him. 
Go to his home, and invite him to yours. 
You wish him to be neat. Dress as well 


| as you can, and choose pretty colors, for 


children love them. 
becomingly. . 

You want Jack to be good. Are you 
trying tobe? You want Jack to be lov- 
ing. How do you treat your parents and 
your brothers and sisters? Are you anx- 
ious to do them kindnesses, and do you 
speak tender words at home? ? 

Jack is looking at you yourself, reading 
you, wéighing you. He sees your de- 
ficiencies, but he sees also your virtues; 
for the sake of those, he will make up his 
mind to be noble, and when he has once 
made up his mind to be so, you have ac- 

complish@d as much as the noblest poet or 
artist or genius, for you have inspired a soul. 


Arrange your hair 


ct 
Ke i, — 


‘The Higher Art. 


[From “ Criticism and Fiction,” by W. D. Howells.) 


HE principal cause,’ our Spaniard 
(Valdés) says, “of the decadence of 
contemporary literature, is found, to my 
thinking, in the vice which has been very 
graphically called effectism, or the itch of 
awaking at all cost, in the reader, vivid 
violent emotjons, which shall do 
credit to the invention afd originality of 
the writer. This vice has its roots in 
human nature itself, and more partict- 
larly in that of the artist; he has always 
something feminine in him, which tempts 
him to enquet with the reader, and dis- 
play — that he thinks will astoni-h 
him. ... What many writers nowadays 
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wish is, to produce an effect, grand and im- 
mediate, to lay the part of iuses. 
For this they have learned that it is only 
necessary to write exaggerated works in 
any sort, since thé vulgar do not ask that 
they shall be quietly made to think and 
feel, but that they shall be startled; and 
among the vulgar, of course, I include the 
great part of those who write literary criti- 
cism, and who constitute the worst vulgar, 
since they teach what they do not know.. 
“There are many persons who suppose 
that the highest proof an artist can give 
of his fantasy is the invention of a com- 
plicated plot, spiced with perils, surprises, 


~ and suspenses, and that anything else is 


the sign of a poor and tepid imagination. 

And not only people whoseem cultivated, 

but are not so, suppose this, but there are 
sensible persons, and even "sagacious and- 
intelligent critics, who sometimes allow 
themselves to be hoodwinked by the dra- 
matic mystery and the surprising and fan- 
tastic scenes of a novel. They own it is 
all false; but they admire the imagination, 
what they call the ‘ power,’ of the author. 
Very well ; all I have to\ say is that the 
‘power’ to dazzle with strange incidents, 

to entertain with complicated @lots and 
impossible characters, now belongs to 
some hundreds of writers in Europe; 
while there are not much above a dozen 
who know how to interest with the ordi- 
nary events of life, and with the portrayal 
of characters truly human. If the former 
is a talent, it must be owned that it is 
much commoner than the latter. . 

‘If we are to rate novelists according to 
their fecundity, or the riches of their in- 
vention, we must put Alexander Dumas 
above Cervantes. Cervantes wrote a novel 
with the simplest plot, “without belying 
much or little the natural and logical 
course of events. This novel, which was 
called “Don Quixote,’ is perhaps the 
greatest work of human wit. Very well; 
the same Cervantes, mischievously influ- 
enced afterwards by the ideas of the vul- 
gar, who were then what they are now and 
always will be, attempted to please them 
by a work giving a lively proof of his in- 
ventive talent, and wrote the ‘Persiles ’ 
and ‘ . ismunda,’ where the strange inci- 
dents, the vivid complications, the sur- 
prises, . the pathetic scenes, succeed one 
andther so rapidly and constantly that it 
really fatigues you. . : . Butin spite of this 
flood of invention, imagine, ” says Sefior 
Valdés, “the place that Cervantes would 
now occupy in the heaven of art, if he had 
never written ‘Don Quixote, ’ but only 
‘Persiles’ and ‘ Sigismunda’!” 
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What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum ¢r oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy, when not duetoa 
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It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
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